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Send Today 


for Full 


Details About 
Fruit-Fog 


The Biggest Thing 












in Spraying 


_ 


ov il get better prices 

—harvest more fruit—if 
you spray with Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG, the greatest 
development in spraying. It 
kills that 47% of diseases 
and pests that drenching 
with low pressure sprays cannot 
touch. The 300 Ibs. guaranteed 
pressure combined with Hayes 
nozzles furnishes a scientifically 
atomized super-spray which 
means fruit profits for you. Your 
spraying is done better, faster 
and more economically with a 

Hayes FRUIT-FOG outfit. 


Low Maintenance Cost 


Hayes Sprayers are long-lived, 
have a low maintenance cost, and 
our repair service is a particular 
feature. The pump has few parts 
and is practically corrosion proof. 
Valves, cylinders, and plungers 
are the only parts which ever 
need attention, and youcan easily 
do your own repair work on a 
Hayes. No other sprayer is so 
simple in construction, so effec- 
tive in operation. 


A Sprayer for Your 
Needs and Price 


Hayes FRUIT-FOG Sprayers 
are priced “‘right.’’ You can now 
get this famous outfit in sizes 
from 31% to (16 gal. per minute 
capacity, with or without trucks, 
engines, or equipment to suit 
your ideas of price. 


Send for Folder 


Clip and send in today the coupon 
above for new folder showing com- 
plete line. Get the advice of 
spray experts on your 
requirements. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Distributors, 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


HAYES PUMP & 

PLANTER COMPANY 

Dept.3511 Galva, Illinois 
Full line of Power Sprayers, 


Traction Sprayers, and 
Hand Sprayers 
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Please send me 
folder and full details 





































I have trees, aged 
years. 
Variety 
Name 
Address 
Town 
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Bayes. coun. FOG Seger 
hout Equipmen 

Do ne want to economize 

Do you want the famous Hayes 

FRUIT-FOG results at lowest 


possible cost? We can mak« 
Hayes FRUIT -FOG Sprayers 
fit your pocketbook 

Start with the basic Hayes 
FRUIT-FOG outfit illustrated 
above—the famous 300 Ibs 
pressure pump, and tank 
mounted on channel steel 
beams. You can get such an 
outfit to suit your requirements 
—3',4 to 16 gal. per minute ca 
pacity. If you desire, get just 
our Hayes high pressure Pump 
and FRUIT-FOG Guns 


Assembie Your Own Outfit 
Determine what equipment you 
now have that is usable If 
you have a good engine, a set 
of bamboo rods, or any other 
spraying attachments which can 
be worked in, figure on using 
them. Mount the outfit on 
your old sprayer truck and tank 
or use a wagon if you wish. What 
you lack we will supply at rock 
bottom prices consistent with 
Hayes quality 

You Make Big Savings 
On one of these built-up out- 
fits—you get the famous Hayes 
FRUIT. FOG quality and re- 
sults you cannot duplicate in 
any other way. 

Tell us your problem—the in- 
formation our spraying and 
spraying equipment experts w ill 
furnish you gratis will save you 
money. 





Hayes Triplex—The monarch 
of high pressure sprayers. There 
is a Hayes Power Sprayer for 
every need. This one proves 
its worth where utmost capacity 
and high pressure are required 
Hayes 1903 (Below)—A _ 150- 
gallon sprayer which has made 
a nation-wide reputation. Send 


for folder, which gives complete 
description. 


























FRUIT-FOG SPRAYERS 












EAK men wait for opportunities, 
strong men make them.—O, S. Mar- 
den. 





will be sorry.—Mark Twain. 


ET US endeaver so to live that when 
we come to die even the undertaker 
















This Issue and Next 


By the Managing Editor 











N THE eve of Thanksgiving Day it 
is well to pause and recoynt the rea- 


sons why we should be thankful this 
year. Surely we have as much to be 
thankful for as did our forefathers who 


a day 
many years ago. 


set aside for thanksgiving many, 
On his page this week Ed- 
itor Clarence Poe suggests Five Reasons 
for Tha *h he thinks especi- 


tksgiving which h 
ally appropriate this fall. Page 5. 


Associated with Thanksgiving has 
come the idea of something good to eat. 
Be it turkey and cranberry sauce, or 
’possum and “taters,” no Southern table 
should lack some delicious dishes for 
Thanksgiving. On Mrs. Hutt’s page Jack 
Robinson tells how to dress and cook 
that ’possum so it will be a dish fit for 
a king. It makes our mouth water just 
to read about That Thanksgiving *Pos- 
Page 14. 

eM OM 

But after Thanksgiving is over, we will 
need to settle back to earthly things. 
During the winter months will be a 
mighty good time to do some reading and 
studying, so that we may be better farm- 
ers and better citizens in years to come 
than we have been. Four Roads to Bete 
ter Farming on the editorial page offers 


sum, 


four interesting and worthwhile sugges- 
tions on this subject. Page 4. 
we Me Oy 
We hope our More and Better Fruit 
and Nut Special has had the effect of 
making your interest in the home or- 
chard pick up. This week Mr. Niven 


tells us just what to do in the next few 
weeks to be certain to have more fruits 


and nuts next year and the years to 
come, Page 8. 
a 

Making new terraces and repairing 
the old ones is a very profitable job for 
early winter on the farm. The broad- 
base Mangum terrace is the best one for 
land that is not too steep. We have an 
excellent illustrated article on this sub- 


ject which we hope to be able to run 
next week, 
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If you have stock ba feed through this 
fall and nd out about the 
SMALLEY RE. ‘ U T TE: R—now Red s 


Corn Stalks, Bean, Peavine 
Peanut Hay Ss head im Cane Pumice 
any roughage «rop, with or without the 
grain, to a palatable feed meal, without 
heating, without waste. tried and 
proven success for years, right here in the 
Southeast Fully guaranteed and a size 
for every farm or any power Send for 
| illustrated literature, stating how many 
head you will feed, what you have to feed 


them on and the power available We 
will promptly send you samples of feed 
and price of the Mill bgst suited for 
your use. 


American Machinery Co. 
95 Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 


Corn Millis, Saw Mills, pataste Mills, 
Engines, Belting Supplies. 























$1200 to $2600 Year pr a 


Men, Women, 18 Up ww COUPON 
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Railway Postal Clerk, $1,600 to $2 300 ‘ity Mail 
| Carrier, $1,400 to $1 800. »*kkeeper "1 100 te 
| $1,800. ..Rural Mail ¢ arrier, i. 800 to $2,600 0st 
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The Business Farmer’s Calendar 


Timely Reminders of Things We All Know to Do This Week and Next 


].—Plenty to Do on Sam Johnson's Farm 


$ OOKS like you’ve got your farm in such fine 
L sw you won’t have much to do except feed 

and water the stock and eat three times a day,” 
a neighbor was remarking to Sam Johnson as we 
drove up to Sam’s place the other day. 


But Sam’s answer very quickly showed how much 
there is to do on a “business farm” even in November 
and December. 


“First comes taking a big load of stuff to town 
twice a week. There’s about a dozen kinds of vegeta- 
bles ready to sell and there’s eggs and butter to get 
ready regular. Then there’s more fruit trees and 
grape vines to set out as soon as they come. See that 
bed of cabbage plants down there? Well, I’ve got no 
end of them to set right away. Then I’ve got my hot 
beds and cold frames to look after and that sweet po- 
tato house—it’s got to be regulated all the time. I’ve 
got my cotton seed to clean and that seed corn that I 
selected in the field—that’s all got to be sorted out and 
worked over and put where the bugs and rats won’t 
get it. I’ve got to build a fence around that eight-acre 
field back of the orchard so’s I can have it to graze 
hogs in. 


“Got some more fence posts to cut and some saw- 
logs to take to the sawmill. Got a bottom to ditch and 
some gullies to stop that’s started on that steep field 
where my sows and pigs is now—that’s got to be plowed 
when they finish up with it. Same way with that corn 
and soy bean field where my butchering hogs is—that’s 
got to be plowed when I take the hogs out. Got my 
tobacco bed to get in shape. Then there’s the orchard 
and vineyard to prune and spray. All that manure’s 
got to be hauled out once a week. The implement shed 
is crowded and I’ve got to make that bigger. Got a 
lot of tools to repair and paint. My boy will do that, 
though, and he’ll make another self-feeder for the hogs 
and two more for the chickens—and we got to have 
another chicken house as soon as the boys and me can 
build it. And Sallie’s got about half-a-dozen jobs 
about the house and yard.” 


And on thousands of other Southern farms now 
there are just as many jobs needing attention as Sam 
mentioned. Does his list suggest any ideas to you for 
your farm? 


II.—Let’s Start a Bank Account 


S THERE any Progressive Farmer reader who 
hasn’t started a bank account? [f so, here’s hop- 
ing he will start one this fall. 


Banks in a way serve the same purpose as an imple- 
Ment storage barn. Did you ever think of that? Im- 
plements stored under good shelter are protected and 
Preserved, we know where they are, can check them 
up or inspect them at any time, and they are ready for 
use at any time we have need of them, It is the same 
Way with money deposited in a bank, and there is one 
additional and very great advantage. This comes from 
paying all bills by check—the check being a receipt for 
all payments thus made and no money is paid by the 
‘bank until the receipt is given by the endorsement on 
the back. Our obligations are discharged, recorded, 
and receipt taken when we pay by check. Then when 
we can check up at the end of each month and see 
where our pennies, dimes, and dollars go, we naturally 
are more careful to see that we get full value in re- 
turn for all we pay out. 


Having started a checking account, it becomes a 
Much easier matter to then start a savings account. 
Every man feels just a little prouder of himself when 
he has a bank account and pays bills by check. That 
_ Very fact takes him out of the ranks of the unpro- 
p Bressive and puts him in the class with real business 





IiI.—Get Seeds for Next Year's Crops 


OW many of us either do not raise our own 
Hoensine seeds or else want better kinds and va- 

rieties than we have been growing? In either case 
we should decide now what we will get and then place 
the orders early. If we fail to order early, the sup- 
ply of the best seeds may be exhausted, and we may 
have to wait another year before making a start with 
superior varieties. 

More attention is being paid to varieties and to 
strains of varieties than ever before. As market grades 
become standardized, we find that many of us have 
been growing varieties that do not produce as well as 
others and for which there is slow sale and at lower 


prices. There is now on hand a good supply of fine 
seeds for all who have enterprise enough to order 
them—and that number is increasing steadily. In fact, 


the supply of the best rarely equals the demand. 

The sooner we decide what we will plant next year 
the better off we will be. Then when we do decide, 
let’s get the right kinds, the best variety, and get them 
before the supply has been exhausted. 

Farmers who have such seed for sale should also 
begin advertising early. 


IV.—Make Fences Right 


ROM now till spring is the best time to build 
fences. Let’s be sure (1) to put the fence in the 
right place and 


(2) to use the most durable 


vaggerial. 


Many farm fences locate themselves—there is but 





“COME, 


BUTTER, COME!” 


one place to put them—and many are also built in 
wrong places. Roads, streams, woods, and boundary 
lines may often determine where a fence should be 
built, but there are other important considerations. 
We should fit the fence to the plan of the farm and 
the lay of the land. If this is done, surface washing 
may be greatly reduced and the rows run‘so as to re- 
duce cultivation costs and increase its good effects. 
When a fence is properly located, is there any ob- 
jection to making it so durable that no repair work 
will be needed for fifteen or thirty years? Corner 
posts in a wire fence determine the effectiveness and 
durability of the-fence. The two strongest points in a 





wire fence, when all materials are good, are rigid 
corner posts and a tightly stretched wire. 

While the choice of posts is a local question de 
pendent on available, durable material, yet we ad- 
vise that when in doubt use cement or steel posts. On 
many farms there remains no timber that will make 
good posts unless we treat them with preservatives. 
Properly treated, sweet-gum, black-gum, pine, poplar, 
and other sapling growths, last from eight to twelve 
or more years. When these are gotten ready at a 
season of the year when work is least pressing, they 
often become the most economical posts we can use. 


V.—Good Profit From Poultry 

N INSTANCE of a school teacher clearing $1,000 
A last year from 500 Leghorn hens is cited by Ru- 
Nelson of Arkansas. Practically all the 
feed was bought, and hired help took care of the 
chickens. After all expenses were paid, the net re- 
turns were right at $2 per hen for the year. 


fus J. 


Another excellent showing was made by a farmer, 
according to Mr. Nelson, who had 900 hens and took 
in $5,000. This was the gross receipts, but inasmucl 
as the farmer raised practically all of the feed and 
did the work himself, a good part of this amount 
might be considered profit, and pay for the work done 

While the above receipts were large, yet they illus- 
trate what can be done with 500 to 1,000 purebred 
hens, when given the right attention in the way of 
feeding, housing, etc. The farm income can be very 
greatly increased by these side lines, especially the 
garden, home orchard, and purebred hens. 


VI.—Keep Cotton Under Cover 


ITH cotton prices hesitating for a day and 

W then soaring higher towards the 35-cent mark, 

quite a few farmers are holding at least a por- 
tion of the crop until the market gives evidence of 
having reached its peak. But in too many cases, the 
cotton has been left in the yard on the wet ground 
to wait for the “best” price. It is true that cotton 
is less injured by exposure than are most products, 
but in the aggregate we lose a tremendously large sum 
each year through “country damage.” With cotton 
around 15 cents, it is figured that the country dam- 
age averages $5 a bale. With wet fall weather, such 
as we have had this year, and with the price around 30 
cents, the damage resulting from weather exposure 
must be considerably above this figure. 

Many farmers lose as much from failure to shelter 
cotton held for higher prices as they gain through 
price advances. When properly stored, under shelter, 
cotton can be kept indefinitely without the slightest 
deterioration. 


VII.—A Few More Reminders 


ET’S get ready for the arrival of fruit trees and 
+ vines from the nursery. This is important, since 

the longer our nursery stock stays out of the 
ground the greater the chance for something to hap- 
pen that may injure or kill the trees. Lay off and 
work the place for every plant before the plants 
arrive. 

Hardy lilies, crocus, tulips, hyacinths, narcissus, 
hollyhocks, pansies, hardy phlox, lily-of-the-valley, and 
violets may be set now. 

Set cabbage plants for the early spring crop. Plant 
strawberries, dewberrries, blackberries and raspber- 
ries and start that asparagus bed that should have 
been put out many years ago. 

Are your pruning and spraying outfits ready for 
business? Have you a stock of spraying materials on 
hand? Be sure that you have the right answers to 
these questions: (1) What do I need to spray for? 
(2) What should I spray with and when should the 
spraying be done? 
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Four Roads to Better Farming in 1924 


T IS none too early to make plans for 1924—plans 

not only for making bigger crops, but for making 

ourselves bigger: bigger in mind and heart and 
vision 








Those of us ‘who are going to make the biggest 
growth in farm development must get each year more 
knowledge, more experience, and develop more effi- 
ciency than we had the previous year. If we do this, 
we can get the bigger profits we are after. If we don’t, 
we must fall behind the procession. 


Here are four ways in which The Progressive 
Farmer believes that we can prepare now to make 
mcxt year the best of all the years we have farmed. 


I 


Let’s plan and follow a reading course by subjects. 
In the Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, we have the most com- 
plete course of agricultural reading by subjects that is 
ofiered anywhere in the world. In our State Exten- 
sion Service bulletins and circulars we have a course 
of localized reading adapted to our state conditions 
and our special needs. 

Now that the nights are longer and that we will 
soon be kept much indoors by bad weather, let's look 
over the lists of these helpful bulletins and select a 
considerable number on subjects we need to know 
more about. And when they come, let’s not just read 
them in a haphazard or casual way—let’s study them. 


If you are interested in hogs, then send for bulletins 
on the breeds of hogs, on feeding rations for hogs, 
or houses for hogs, on crops for hogs to graze, on 
breeding and judging hogs, on fattening, butchering 
and care of meat—and on any other hog subject that 
there may be a bulletin on. Study these and master 
them and then file in a convenient place so that you 
may consult them when you want to. You will be 
surprised how much you can learn about hogs in a 
few months if you follow this plan. You may easily 
win recognition as knowing more about hogs than any- 
body else in your community or county. All of us 
need hobbies or specialties of this kind. Somebody 
has wisely said that true education consists of “know- 
ing something about everything and everything about 
something.” 

Or instead of specializing on information about hogs 
this winter, we may map out for ourselves a good 
reading course in some other farm subjects—corn, 
cotton, smal] grain, fruits, 


try, tobacco, 
o better opportu: ty for get- 


vegetables, dairving. poul- 


& ' 
peanuts,—anything gro\ raised on 
the farm. We can have I 


ting ready to make $500 more next year. 


I 


Then there is the “Winter Short Course” for farm- 
ers given by our State College of uliure. It is 
offered very soon after Christmas—right .at the very 


time of year when we can most conveniently leave the 
farm for a few weeks. There, too, we may specialize 
1 


on subjects in which we are especially interested— 
livestock, dairying, fertilizers, farm machinery, boll 
weevil control, cotton grading, tractor operation, poul- 
try, etc, etc. By taking these courses you will be 
thrown into personal association with high authorities 
in each subject—specialists, in fact. You are also 
thrown into daily contact with other wide-awake farm- 
e-s, kindred spirits ing RELKESSS AS you are. Ex- 











changing experiences with such men is helpful and 
inspiring. 

One great advantage of such a course is that you 
actually work out experiments and demonstrations in 
order that you may “get your hand in” and have the 
confidence and the power that comes from having ac- 
tually done the improved method yourself. If you are 
interested in butter making, for example: then you 
make butter by standard processes. In teaching to 
make butter you learn the butter breeds; how to 
select and how to breed the best animals; how to grow 
and preserve and mix feeds; how to handle milk, how 
to churn, work, salt and market butter—everything 
that is in any way related to making butter. It is the 
subjects—farm animals, field 
vegetables— 


same way with other 
crops, fertilizers, farm equipment, fruit, 
any branch of farming that is of importance in your 
state. In addition to this, you will learn about grad- 
ing, and marketing farm products, farm financing, and 


other live farm problems. 
Ill 


The county farm and home demonstration agents 
are employed to work for you, advise with you, seek 
and bring information to you. It pays to use them. 
They are your partners in progress, they have the ad- 
vantage of being able to take general agricultural 
knowledge and counsel and advise you just what special 
adaptations and modifications are needed to fit the 
special conditions of your county and your farm. Af- 
ter working out in your own mind the special changes 
and improvements you believe will help you make your 
farm pay better in 1924, it will then pay you to dis- 
cuss these changes with the county agent and keep in 
touch with him throughout the coming season. 


IV 

Like your county agents, your farm paper exists for 
the purpose of serving you—and does serve you in 
proportion to the extent to which you use it. Not only 
de its weekly visits remind you of what to do and how 
it may be done, but it stands ready to answer special 
inquiries and furnish special information. It should 
not be merely “glanced through” as you look through 
a daily paper, but studied as you would study a text- 
book. Having first read all the articles that have at- 
tracted your attention, it is well to look over the index 
each week to see if you haven't missed something on 
some subject that might be helpful to you. Then it 

ill often pay to discuss what you have read with 
Mrs. Farmer and the boys and girls. It will also in- 
terest and help you to read the women’s pages and the 
children’s pages each week and get the wife and chil- 
dren to read the farming articles, since by getting ev- 
erybody on the farm interested in everybody else’s 
work, it is easier to develop a strong, codperative 
family-team, pulling together for progress along all 
lines. a 

These are four opportunities that every farmer has. 
The year’s work is drawing to a close and we are 
looking forward to the coming of the next year with 
some uncertainty as to what it holds for us, and with 
more interest in just what changes we should make, 

at new ventures we should take, and how we may 
best solve our problems. By following these four 
roads to better farming and better‘living, by accepting 
these four opportunities, we ought to be able to make 


1924 “the best ever” in our farming career. 


Why Honest Men Can't Afford 


ee ° ° 7” 
Time Prices 
ERCHANTS all over the South are getting on 


a cash basis. The boll weevil and “deflation” 

have convinced merchants and fertilizer com- 
penies that the “time prices” system is too risky to 
operate on. Banks have sprung up all over the South, 
and farmers of character and standing are depositing 
money when they don't need it and borrowing when 
they do need it. Almost any man of character, sense and 
economy who will deposit in a bank im the fall can 
borrow from that bank the next summer and pay cash 
at the store. Consequently, in thousands of communi- 
ties, it is getting so that only the shiftless, ‘“no- 
count” element of Negroes and a similar irresponsi- 

e element of whites are left to do business on “time 
merchant is forced to 
ge an exorbitant, ruinous increase on goods sold 


on credit. 


rices.” Consequently, the 


lence to every honest man, we would say: You 
can't afford to buy supplies on credit next year. If 
you buy goods at time prices and expect to pay for 
them, then you are going to pay not only for your own 
goods, but you are going to pay for goods furnished 
to a lot of scoundrels who will never make payment 
at all. That’s all there is to it. The honest, hard- 
working thrifty man who buys goods on “time prices” 
has got to help support a lot of dishonest, half-idle, 
shiftless folks. 

To every honest man, therefore, we would repeat, 
we beg you not to leave yourself condition where 
you must pay time prices in 1924. Let’s save some 
money now. . Let's put it in a bank.. Let's try to keep 


enough ahead to pay cash. for, fertilizers, and supplies 









in 1924—or at least, so nearly ahead that we can bor- 
row any needed remainder from the bank instead of 
having to use “store credit.” 

Honest men can no longer afford to pay time prices, 
Let’s quit it even if we have to live hard a whole year 
to do it. Better live hard one year and have freedom 
ever after, than stay forever in the bondage of store 
credit—paying for goods that dishonest men ‘don’t pay 
for, supporting the families of shiftless scoundrels 
when your own family deserves all the money you 
can spare. 


(fre Oitor’s 
Z cksa ck ~ 
ae” 


"7 OU didn’t get your picksack full this week,’ 
chided Miss Ellen Williams of Carroll County, 
Georgia, last Saturday ‘soon after the rural mail 

carrier had left The Progressive Farmer in the Wil- 

liams’ box. “How do you expect a fellow to get his 
sack full these frosty e countered. 








mornings?” we 
“There’s nothing opening up now but the late stuff, 
the little, hard, knotty, frost-bitten bolls just barely 
cracked. Frost, boll weevils and rot fixed the little 
that’s left so it’s mighty hard to get. And the burs 
on those little, dry, hard bolls, sharp as needles, are 
everywhere you try to pick. How do you expect a 
fellow to get his picksack full?’ Now what do you 
think of that for an answer? We'll leave it to a vote 
of the boys, you fathers stay out. 


=: 2 2 


“Have you published the announcement of our poul- 
try show to be held in Carrollton, December 11 to 
14?” asked Miss Amy Williams, a director of the 
Carroll County Poultry Association. We had to ad- 
mit we had not, but that question called our attention 
to a beautiful five-lock boll for our picksack. G, J, 
Gray, C. B. Ingram, and other officials have an- 
nounced the first show under the auspices of the Car- 
roll County Poultry Association. This announcement 
means more than just a poultry show. Anyone know- 
ing the history of Carroll County knows that in pre- 
boll-weevil days it was practically a one-crop county. 
Of course most of the best farmers grew their feed 
and much of their other supplies, but cotton was the 
one source of cash. But in the county as a whole, far 
too much of the cotton money was spent for things 
that could have been grown in the county. Now the 
boll weevil has put in poultry as one of the county's 
cash crops. It is notable that chickens and eggs are 
proving so satisfactory as a source of cash, that one- 
time cotton farmers have formed a poultry associa- 
tion and that success and enthusiasm have run so 
high, a show of poultry and poultry products is to be 
held. The Carroll County farmer is beginning to 
carry an egg basket instead of a picksack, Yes, chick- 
ens and eggs are helping to beat the boll weevil. 


? 2..¢ 


“You paper fellows telling us to plow under our 
cotton stalks three weeks before fost don’t know what 
charged J. K. W. Lassetter of 
near Villa Rica, Georgia, last week. “We can’t get 
half our cotton picked before frost. Lots of it don’t 

Why, we'll be picking cotton 
he continued half jokingly and 

you didn’t have enough boll 
defense, (It's all 


you're talking about,” 


open until after frost. 
in March this season,” 
half in earnest. “Aw, 
weevils,” we had to shoot back 


right for a fellow to joke with his father isn’t it?)* 


But, laying all joking aside this brings us to two 
(1) one can’t be guided altogether by blanket 
(My father knew that but he had 
to have his joke. That's the way he keeps well.) Fort 
best results be quick to see the truth in any recom- 
mendation and then be quick to see its application: to 
your own conditions. (2) The fact that the fields 
couldn’t be cleaned before frost needn't keep the 
plows from running every available day this winter 
after the cotton is all gathered. Every acre plowed 
when soil and weather permits this winter gives that 
niuch better start in the boll weevil battle next spring. 
Cover crops won't interfere on a great many farms. 


$ <2 


“Don’t forget that the Southern Cattlemen's Asso- 
fainbridge, Ga., February 5, 6, and 7, 
the go-getter who serves as 
So long as Doc’s on 


points : 
recommendations, 


ciation meets at 
1924,” writes Doc Sawyer, 
county agent in Decatur County. 
the job we doubt if anybody is going to forget any- 
thing that’s important to that territory. If you are 
interested in any phase of livestock production you'd 
better be making preparations to attend this meeting. 
Doc will have you there before you know it. 


Yours for more cotton picking in March, 


AC cc 
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The Progressive Farme¢™ 
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Five Reasons For Thanksgiving 


Thoughts for Southern Farmers and Their Families Next Thursday 


to be thankful for as Thanksgiving Day, 1923, 
comes around. 

The improved financial condition of Southern farm- 
ers as reflected in 30-cent cotton is naturally the 
thought that will come first into 
many minds. While some sections 
have been badly hit by the boll 
weevil, yet 30-cent prices will al- 
most atone for the losses in most 
of these sections, while in cotton 
sections with anything like nor- 
mal yields, 30-cent cotton means 
profits and prosperity in a degree 
not dreamed of when we planted 

CLARENCE POE our fields last spring. Sup- 
pose a community has made only one-third its 
normal yield; even then it is much better off 
with a one-third yield at 30 cents than it would be 
with a three-thirds yield at 10 cents—and I can re- 
member when 10 cents was thought a magnificent price 
for cotton. 


Thankful for 30-cent Cotton 


Bos the big and important fact which lends hap- 


Te are a great many things for the South 





piness to the whole South at this Thanksgiving 
season is just this—that the gains from high 
priced cotton not only offset all the losses from the 
boll weevil, but have added hundreds of millions to 
Southern farm pocketbooks. Mr. Frank Parker, one 
of the best known Southern agricultural statisticians 
connected with the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, has compiled for us a table showing cotton 
crop values (lint and seed) for each Southern State 
for this year as compared with 1913, a rather good 
pre-war year, and 1921, a typical “deflation” year. 
This table, based on the regular December 1 prices for 
1913 and 1921 and November 8 prices for 1923, is as 
follows: 
COTTON CROP VALUES (LINT AND SEED) IN MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS—BY STATES 
1913 1921 1923 1923 1923 


Values Values Values Increase Increase 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) over 1913 over 1921 
N. Carolina.... 56 75 174 118 99 
S. Carolina.... 99 71 126 27 55 
Georgia........ 166 76 105 61* 28° 
PODERERs c2ccess 5 1 2 4" 1 
Alabama....... 106 54 106 0 51 
Mississippi.... 92 77 107 14 2 
Louisiana.... 28 24 55 26 0 
| ree 253 204 739 486 535 
Arkansas...... 68 74 117 48 42 
Tennessee..... 27 28 39 12 11 
Oklahoma..... 53 42 126 72 83 


*Decrease. 

While the latest figures report wheat as bringing 
only 97 per cent of the pre-war price, oats 100, and 
corn 129, cotton is bringing 237 per cent of the pre- 
war price. And not only is cotton bringing good 
prices, but tobacco and peanuts also. The Southern 
farmer is in better heart today than he has been at 
any time since the avalanche of post-war “deflation” 
crashed down on us three years ago. He has “come 
back.” 


Thankful for the Twentieth Century 


UT while better prices for farm products con 
B stitute the immediately obvious reason for thank 

fulness on next Thursday, there are a great many 
other reasons, many of which are even more im- 
portant. e 

For one thing, let’s be thankful that we live in the 
twentieth century. This century has its faults, but so 
did the others that preceded it. We are accustomed 
to speak of the “good old days” largely because as 
time goes by, memory looks backward longingly to 
the pleasant things while the sharpness of old-time 
pain and sorrow has been largely forgotten. As Ec- 
clesiastes said long-ago: “Say not thou, What is 
the cause that the former days were better than these? 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” 

It is well to remember that people in the greatest 
city on earth a hundred years ago lacked the conveni- 
ences and comforts that the most distant farm home 
may have today. As Dr. Arthur Shadwell wrote in 
the London Times a few weeks ago: 

“One hundred years ago there were no rail- 
ways, no cheap locomotion at all, no macadamized 
roads, no good paving even in London, no gas, no 
sewage or refuse disposal, no workmen’s clubs or 
institutes, no cheap literature or free libraries, no 
general factory acts, no limitation of hours (in 
1819 wages in Manchester were six shillings, equal 
to $1.50 American money, a week, for a 15-hours’ 
day), no free schools or public education, hardly 
any parks, playgrounds, and places of entertain- 
ment except the public-house (bar-room), sanita- 
tion and water supply were rudimentary, a large 
part of the population lived in cellar dwellings in 
a state of indescribable filth and overcrowding.” 

Unguectionably there has seemed to be these last 


( For the self-denying deed, 


By CLARENCE POE 
three or four years a slackening of moral tone in 
America, but we are not inclined to feel that this is 
permanent. Following every great war a period of 
demoralization seems more or less inevitable; and in 
America the forces of alcohol and lawlessness have 
been making ‘an especially desperate fight to discredit 
prohibition. Nevertheless, we expect to see these 
forces gradually but surely and unmistakably defeated 
—in spite of their present excitement and apparent 
manifestation of life and activity. “A chicken will 
lop around for awhile after its head is cut off.” 


Thankful for America 


OT only ought we to be thankful that we live in 
Ne twentieth century, but we ought also to thank 

God every day that we live in the United States 
of America. 

Our country, like our century, is not without its 
faults, but to compare its disadvantages with its ad- 
vantages is like comparing the spots on the sun with 
the brilliance of that orb itself. 

Think of life in Africa, with its ignorance, its super- 
stition, its idolatry, its poverty, its disease. Think of 
life in Asia where overcrowded millions, slaves to de- 
grading religions and vicious governments and im- 
moral caste systems, work for a few pennies a day 
apiece, merely keeping soul and body together, while 
ever-recurring famines sweep irresistibly across vast 
areas, Think of life in Europe, a great part of the 
continent still bleeding from the wounds of war; mil- 
lions and millions of the people having seen their sons, 
fathers, or husbands killed or maimed in battle, the 
savings of a lifetime swept away; and who at the end 
of five years after the armistice, are still half-crushed 
by debt and poverty and unemployment and war- 
hatreds, and jealous governments. 

Truly indeed and with all our hearts should we 
thank God that we live in America. As a matter of 
fact, we should not only thank God that we live in 
America, but also that we live in the South. It is the 
coming section of America. As a dean in a great 
Southern college, himself Northern-born, while prais- 
ing the South’s climate and general advantages, said 
to us a few years ago: “Isn't it a tragedy that the 
early American colonists went to New England with 
its inhospitable climate, its unproductive soils, and its 
general lack of natural advantages, instead of coming 
to the South?” If they had only done so, as he sug- 
gested, our great American cities and our richest 
American states might even now be in the South. But 
already things are changing. The future is with the 


South, 
The Common Joys of Life 


LONG with national blessings we should also 
Aw thought of the common joys of everyday 
life. As the great English historian, John Rich- 
ard Green, has so beautifully said: 
“What seems to grow fairer to me as life goes 
by is the love and peace and tenderness of it; not 
its wit and cleverness and grandeur of knowledge, 
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A POEM FOR THANKSGIVING: “A 
LITANY” 


HE following beautiful Thanksgiving 
poem by William Noon has the spirit and 
fragrance of the countryside in every 
verse -— 
For the rosy morning skies, 
For the glance of love-lit eyes, 


For the faithful friends we prize, 
We thank Thee, Lord, 





For the vales and mountains grand, 
For the moor and pasture land, 
For the kindly, helping hand, 

We thank Thee, Lord. 


For the earth, and for the seed, 
For the daisy-spangled mead, ) 


We thank Thee, Lord. 


For the fields of mellow grain, 

For the sunshine and the rain, 

For the hearts that share our pain, 
We thank Thee, Lord. 


For the ocean, calm and blue, 

For the sunset’s golden hue, 

For the generous heart and true, 
We thank Thee, Lord. 


For the stars and moonlight clear, 
For the words of hope and cheer, 
For the sympathetic tear, 

We thank Thee, Lord. 


For the flowers in green retreat, 

For our raiment and our meat, 

And for all life’s pleasures sweet, 
We thank Thee, Lord. 


—William Noon. 














grand as knowledge is, but just 


: laughter 
chi 





little Idren and the friendship of friends 
the cozy talk by the fireside and the sight of fl 
ers and the sound of music.” 

All these things are of incomparably greater w 


than Rockefeller’s wea.th. We may not have the 
palaces or the bonds or the stocks or the bank accounts 
of our modern millionaires, but what man who has the 
love of little children, for example, would swap that 
love for anybody’s money? You remember how 
Charles Monroe Dickinson in his beautiful poem, 
“The Children,” speaks of— 

The little white arms that encircle 

_.My neck in their tender embrace! 

The smiles that are halos of Heaven, 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face! 


And he adds— 


They are idols of hearts and of households; 
They are angels of God in disguise; 

His sunlight still sleeps in~ their tresses, 
His glory still shines in their eyes; 

These truants from home and from Heaven— 
They have made me more manly and mild; 

And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child 


The Religion of the Nazarene 
Li but not least, let us thank God that we live 


in a Christian country. I have seen the ignorant 

in Asia, hounded by fear and superstition, bow- 
ing down before their bloody idols. I have seen Brah- 
minism in action with its terrible cruelty that makes 
prideful Pharisees of its upper classes and untouch- 
ble outcasts of its lower. I have seen Confucianists, 
practicing the good morals and sage common sense of 
their Master, but yet living barren lives because the 
exalting power of love—love for God and love for 
one’s fellows—had no compelling place in their re- 
ligion. I have seen the punctilious Mohammedans 
praying with faces turned toward a far-away Mecca, 
while they lived out a creed almost wholly lacking in 
the tenderness and beauty and uplifting influences of 
Christianity. 

The American who never goes inside a church or 
hears a sermon or opens a Bible should nevertheless 
stop &t least once a year to thank God that he lives in 
a Christian nation. In spite of all the imperfections 
of its professed adherents, Christianity is yet the salt 
that saves and sweetens our whole national ‘existence. 

For all ‘these larger blessings that our whole sec- 
tion enjoys as well as for countless others that have 
ccme to us individually, let us indeed be grateful. 
And as we think of them we shall, no doubt, come to 
echo the fine thought so fittingly expressed by Phillips 
Brooks a 


“And so let us give thanks to God ch Thanks- 
giving Day. Nature is beautiful and fellow-men 
are dear, and duty is close beside us, and He is 
over us and in us. What more do we want except 
to be more thankful and more faithful, less com- 
plaining of our trials and our times, and more 
worthy of the tasks and privileges He has given 
us? 


A. Bask to Goi Ths Week 


IDNEY Lanier is one Southern poet who is win- 
S 2 steadily increasing recognition all over 

America. Asked recently to name his ten favorite 
books, Vachel Lindsay named Lanier’s Poems as his 
eighth choice, adding: “It seems to me Lanier ranks 
with Poe and Swinburne, in his six best poems. And 
he is a better man than either as a foundation for 
America’s poetic future.” 


Favorite Bible Verses 


(Selected by Progressive Farmer Readers) 


mandments, and do them; then I will give you rain 

in due season, and the land shall yield her increase, 
and the trees of the field shall yield their fruit. And 
your threshing shall reach unto the vintage, and the 
vintage shall reach until the sowing time; and ye shall 
eat your bread to the full, and dwell in your land 
safely.—Levit. 26 :3-5. 

If my people which are called by my name, shali 
humble themselves, and pray, and seek my face, and 
turn from their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
Heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.—II. Chron. 7 :14. 

A Thought for the Week 


Fé: all Thy mercies, Lord, we give Thee praise; 


|: YE walk in my statutes, and keep my com- 


for the sweet air, the throbbing sea, the towering 

hills, that ever speak Thy great majesty. We praise 
Thee for the trees that, straight and tall, proclaim in 
steady strength a changeless tale of Thee. And then, 
with deeper breath, we think of our own being, sealed 
with the stamp of God; of family and friend; of love 
that gladdens, sweetens, glorifies ; of-joy that has touched 
us and of pain that has purified—for all, oh God, ac- 
cept our praise. Teach us a steadfast loyalty, and ac- 
cept this our Thanksgiving prayer to Thee—L. D, 
Stearns. 
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The Progresswve Farmer 


Producing Pork for Home Use 


supplies of Southern farms. It is the one kind of 

meat that can be cured, kept indefinitely, trans- 
ported anywhere and then when put on the table, is 
acceptable to the consumer whether he be king or peas- 
ant. Most of the hogs produced 
in the South are consumed on the 
farms where grown, but still the 
farm supplies are not enough to 
fill farm needs. Our pork pro- 
duction should, therefore, be great- 
ly increased if for no other rea- 
son than to meet farm consump- 
tion. Not only is there need for 
a larger number of hogs on 
Southern farms for farm con- 


Pes makes up much the larger part of the meat 





TAIT BUTLER 
sumption but there is also equally as great a need 
for a better quality of pork on our farms. 


The Kind of Hog to Produce 


HE first step in the, production of a satis- 

I factory farm meat supply is to produce a quality 

of carcass that will give a good quality of 
meat when properly cured. 

To secure the right sort of carcass for home con- 
sumption the hog must first be of the right type or 
bred right, and second he must be fed right. 

The American corn crop and the American market 
have combined to produce the American fat hog type. 
Our hogs are largely produced on corn which pro- 
duces a fat carcass of inferior quality, but the pack- 
ers have had a market for fat pork and lard, largely 
fn the South, and+have, therefore, never paid a prem- 
fum for a leaner and better quality of carcass, such as 
has been done in other countries. The profitable mar- 
ket hog therefore, has been the fat hog of inferior 
quality. 

But since the South does not produce large corn 
crops and most of the hogs are for home consumption, 
it would appear that more attention ought to be given 
to the production of a hog that would give a better 
quality of carcass. We no longer need to raise hogs 
for lard for we have a substitute in the vegetable oils 
which are just as good or better. At least, there will 
be lard fat enough in the best carcass we can produce 
for meat. 

The American packer has claimed that out of the 
large numbers of hogs slaughtered he could select 
all the bacon type or lean carcasses needed to meet his 
demands for bacon. This idea is probably partly re- 
sponsible for the poor quality of American bacon com- 
pared with Canadian, Irish and Danish bacon, but there 
is no reason why the South should produce for its farm 
use the fat hog carcass demanded by the American 
packers and found most profitable for the Corn Belt 
farmer, except that we have taken our breeds of hogs 
from the Corn Belt and borrowed their methods of 
feeding, both of which tend to produce an inferior 
carcass for home consumption. 

First, then, the Southern farmer producing hogs for 
his own use should select a bacon type of hog. He 
can get that ready made in the so-called bacon type 
breeds, such as the Tamworth, Yorkshire and a pro- 
perly selected type of Berkshire. He can also find or 
develop the same type from the other popular Ameri- 
can breeds, but in both cases he must continue to select 
with care and feed in a manner to maintain this type. 
The tendency of the popular American breeds like the 
Duroc-Jersey and the Poland-China is to the fat hog 
type. That is, the carcasses tend to be too fat. This 
has been the type of hog that is most profitable for the 
producer of market hogs and the breeding and feeding 
have tended to produce such a hog. 


Feeding Quality in Pork 


T MUST be understood that we are now dealing 
with the production of pork for home 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Another important point in the production of a good 
quality of carcass for home use is the age, size or 
weight of the hog when slaughtered. A hog of the 
right type weighing from 175 to 200 pounds is most 
likely to produce the best carcass. A pig of the fat- 
hog type that reaches these weights at an early age is 
too fat and the hog that is kept until it weighs 300 
pounds or more has been produced at too great a cost 
and is also too fat or too old. The bacon type hog may 
not reach 200 pounds at quite as early an age as the 
fat-hog type of pig, but the quality of the pork will be 
far superior if he is fed right. 

Many Southern farmers take pride in telling the 
heavy weights of the hogs they slaughter. It is no 
credit to them but rather a reflection on their intelli- 
gence. This does not mean that large size in the ma- 
ture hog is not desirable, but merely that for econom- 
ical production and a good quality of carcass, around 
200 pounds is the most desirable weight for hogs to 
be slaughtered. The hogs for home meat supplies 
should reach this weight at around eight or nine 
months of age. 


Feeding Beef Cattle 


READER writes: “Do you think there would 

be any money in feeding beef cattle this winter? 

Good feeders would have to be shipped in, scrubs 
could be bought here. 

“If I could get market price for the feeds, would it 
pay to do the work for the manure? What is the 
cheapest feed for fattening cattle? My fattening cat- 
tle when fed grain will not eat much rough feed. 
Would it be all right to feed rough feed at night and 
grain in the morning?” 

Of course, the question, will it pay to feed, is of 
vital importance to the man who is thinking of feed- 
ing, but it is one no man can answer with any degree 
of certainty. First, it is impossible to answer because 
no one can foretell the market three or four months 
hence. For us it is doubly difficult to answer because 
we do not know how good a feeder our inquirer 
is, how well he can buy his feeders, or the prices 
for the feeds available. Without this information 
there can be no intelligent answer to the question, but 
some discussion of the problems involved may be help- 
ful to some other readers as well as to this one. 


As stated, no one can foretell the market three or 
four months hence, but with prices high for feeds it 
does not look as if cattle should sell for less. 

For a short feeding period of 90 to 120 days, 
many feeders have found they can make more money 
with a medium to common grade of cattle than with 
high pficed, high grade cattle. Of course, for longer 
feeding periods the better grades of feeders are usually 
more profitable. If this feeder only expects to feed 
90 to 100 days we think he will find the better 
class of cattle that he can pick up around home, 
scrubs as he calls them, more likely to pay for their 
feed than a better grade of cattle, which must be ship- 
ped in. Of course, these natives must be bought well 
and be strong and healthy, although they may be thin 
in flesh. In other words, they must be cattle that have 
growth in them for the short feeding period. It is true 
that there is a wide margin between the selling prices 
of the best and the lowest grades of cattle, but if the 
native cattle are bought right and fed right for a short 
feeding period, we believe they are more likely to pay 
for their feed than high priced feeders shipped in at 
considerable cost for freight and buying. If the facil- 
ities for feeding are fairly good one can usually afford 
to feed cattle for the manure; that is, the manure 
should pay for the labor of feeding, but the feeder 
should have more because of the investment and risks 


involved. Of course, the value of the manure wil] de- 
pend on the kind of feeds used, the kind and amount 
of bedding and the soils and crops on which it is used. 
In other words, manure may be worth $3 per ton, or 
it may be worth $5 per ton, when measured by the 
value of the increased crops produced. 


Experiments at many experiment stations and the 
experience of many feeders have repeatedly shown 
that the cheapest gains on beef cattle, especially for 
short feeding periods of from 90 to 120 days, have 
been made on silage and cottonseed meal. In the ex- 
perience of the writer and of most other feeders, when- 
ever corn or other high priced concentrates are added 
to the ration of silage and cottonseed meal the cost 
grains is increased and the margin of profit decreascd 
or the loss increased. 

The same has also been true as to the addition « 
salable hay to a ration of silage and cottonseed mea! 
When a small amount of cheap dry roughage produc«< 
on the farm can be added, such beef cattle may pay 
something for it. Legume hay, for instance, when 
added to a ration of silage and cottonseed meal is bet- 
ter than corn stover, or the straws, or unsalable gras: 
hays, but it is not enough better to make up the greater 
cost. 

At the present price of salable hays and corn and 
cottonseed meal, the task of feeding beef cattle on 
these feeds and making them pay for the cost of the 
feeds is a difficult one. If these feeds are produced on 
the farm and one considers the cost of marketing and 
the soil fertility taken from the farm when they are 
sold, it may pay better to feed them than to sell them, 
but if hay, corn and cottonseed meal, or legume hay 
and corn must be bought, the prospect of coming out 
even on the operation with the manure left to pay for 
the labor is not bright. The good buyer of feeder 
cattle and the careful and efficient feeder may come 
out all right, but the average Southern feeder will not, 
as a general rule. 

When cattle are fed heavily on grain they consume 
less roughage, especially when the roughage is coarse 
and of low quality. A medium feed of concentrate 
night and morning and, when a low grade of rough- 
age is used, an ample supply of this roughage in rack 
so that the cattle can eat what they want and whe 
they want it is usually the best method of feeding, al 
though when corn is the chief concentrate some feed 
an ample allowance only once a day. When cotton- 
seed meal is the chief concentrate feeding twice a day 
is probably better and we think cracked cake is better 
than meal. 


~ A Home Grown Dairy Ration 
A READER has the following feeds and wants a 


t 


balanced ration suggested for dairy cows. As 
usual the amount of milk produced by the cows 
is not stated. To form a balanced ration one must 
know this and also the breed of cows or the approxi- 
mate per cent of butterfat in the milk: 
FEEDS 


Corn and cob meal, home-grown 
Lespedeza hay, home-grown 

Soy bean hay, ground, home-grown 
Cottonseed meal, $50 per ton 

Oats, ground, $38 per ton. 


The standard requirements for a 1,000-pound cow 
giving twenty-two pounds of milk a day (about twe 
and one-half gallons) is 2.5 pounds digestible protein, 
thirteen pounds digestible carbohydrates and .5 pounds 
digestible fats. 

At $38 a ton, or 60.8 cents a bushel, the oats are too 
high priced, compared With home-grown lespedeza and 
soy bean hays and corn, and purchased cottonseed 
meal at $50 a ton. Although so-called 7 per cent meal 
(36 per cent of protein) is worth only about $43.75 per 
tor when 8 per cent meal (41 per cent protein) is 
worth $50, still we are not told the grade of meal 

which costs $50 per ton. We suggest 





use, where quality of carcass is more 


- 
important th 1 arket d d ° 
er even than lowest cost of production, | 1 he Old Fashioned Doctor—,. gs’ rum 


But fortunately the cheapest Southern 
hog feeds are also of a character that 
tend to produce a heavier carcass than 
corn or other similar feeds. These are 
legume pastures or grazing crops, pea- 
muts, soy beans, cowpeas and velvet 
beans. Green grazing, the above crops 
gathered by the hogs, and a minimum of 
corn and similar starchy feeds, will pro- 
duce a better carcass for home use and 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


~ the following ration for a 1,000-pound 
caw giving twenty-two pounds of milk 
of better than average richness: 

15 ths. lespedeza hay 








at lower cost, although it may not pro- QLD Doctor Spoof he used to come and 


duce a hog that will bring the best price 


on our American fat-hog markets. 
glancing at 


But before these feeds can produce a 
carcass of high quality for farm use, a 
hog of the right type must be had at the 
start. 


save just 





prod my stomach with his thumb; he 
used to time my heart and pulse and 
scan my throat for gross results, then 


my tongue would say, 


“There’s nothing wrong with you today, 


a touch of Grippe and 


rheumatism in the hip, a slight attack 
of bilious heaves. I'll steep you up some 


catnip leaves, I'll put a poultice on your 
head—No, you don’t need to go to bed! 
A day or two will do the trick and give 
you back your normal kick!’ Then 
breezing out, he’d shout, “Goodbye! 
Brace up, old top, don’t whine and cry, 
but if you need me night or day I'll find 
your shack without delay!” The cheer 
1e brought cured human ills as much as 
did his bitter pills. When he was gone 
I'd kick my heels, and shout, “How good 
my liver feels!” I'd quaff his pan of cat- 
nip tea, and say, “That puts the pep in 
me!” Then out I’d go, resume my works 
like twenty-seven turbaned Turks! These 
modern doctors, cold and trim, lack 
something that I found in him; precise, 
professional, exact, this knowledge» may 
be best, in fact, but that old kindly, hu- 
man touch, that Doctor Spoof employed 
so much along with poultices and tea, is 
lacking now, it seems to me! 











5 tbs. soy bean hay—ground 
8 tbs. corn and cob meal 
1 th. cottonseed meal 


This gives a ration containing 2./ 


pounds of digestible protein, 13.5 pounds 
of digestible carbohydrates and - 
pounds of digestible fat. 

For cows giving either more or less 
milk the hay might remain the same; 
but fer cows giving rich milk about one 
pound of the grain mixture may be fed 
for every three pounds of milk pro- 
duced, while for cows giving milk 
low in butterfat one pound of the 
grain mixture to three and one-half 
to four pounds of milk- will be suf- 
ficient, 
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; "Novdalber 24, 1923" 


Our Health 


Sy B.E. Washburn. MD 











Jaundice 


AUNDICE (the medical name is 

icterus) is the term used to describe 
a yellowish discoloration of the skin and 
eyeballs caused by the presence of bile 
in the blood stream. It is not a disease 
in itself, but is the symptom of any one 
of a number of diseased conditions of 
the liver, of the digestive system, or of 
the general body system. There are 
two main varieties of jaundice: that 
which originates in the liver and that 
which originates in the blood. 

The jaundice caused by a deranged 
liver is brought about by an obstruc 
tion to the flow of the bile as it passes 
from the liver into the small bowel, with 
the result that the blood vessels absorb 
it. The most common and least serious 
form is called catarrhal jaundice, and is 
brought about by an inflammation of 
the stomach and adjacent parts of the 
small bowel. The lining membranes of 
these organs become inflamed and swell 
and close the mouth of the bile duct so 
that the bile cannot be emptied into the 


bowel. The symptoms usually associat- 
ed with this form of jaundice are dys- 
pepsia, constipation, itching of the body 
and marked depression. It occurs most 


often in early life and is usually re- 
lieved by a purgative which clears out 
the digestive tract. 

result from an ob 
gallstones or the 


round (stomach) 


Jaundice may 
struction caused by 
pressure of a large 
worm entering the duct from the bowl. 

The second variety of jaundice is 
caused by the presence in the blood of 





various poisons. The poison that most 
often gives rise to the ndition is 
hosphorus, and arsenic and chloroform 
may cause it. Persons bitten by snakes 
often become jaundiced, for snake 
venom is a powerful blood poison 
Mistakes I Have Made 
be the past five years I have been so 
situated that it is practically impossi- 


ble for me ‘to attend my own church. 
During the first three of those years I 
stood priggishly aloof from my neigh- 
borhood church, which is of a different 
denomination, 

Then I realized what a mistake I was 
making in taking such a narrow and sec- 
tarian attitude. I was not only depriv- 
ing myself of the beneficent influence of 
the church but I was not fulfilling my 
duty to my neighborhood. I was a drone. 

So I began to attend services whenever 
possible, and I was soon asked to take an 
active part in the Sunday school. This 
new connection has increased my useful- 
ness and established more cordial rela- 
tions between me and my neighbors, It 
has kept alive my interest in church 
work, and I am sure that when circum- 
stances permit me again to affiliate with 
my own church, I shall be a better and 

_more useful member for having given 
my cooperation to this little sister church. 
MRS. G. W. 
a 6 

Here is my mistake: I rented my 
farm and home to a neighbor, sold him 
livestock and farm implements, also 

» loaned him $1,000 in cash. It all amount- 
ed to $7,000 for one year without inter- 
est, and with only his personal note as 
security, only to have him mortgage and 
sell livestock and farm implements and 
dispose. of everything on the place that 
he could, including some partnership hay, 
$400 of my share of hay money he ap- 

ropriated to his own use His home 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 





The first cost is low— 


the last cost is lowest 


This advertisement is addressed particularly to 
those who have long recognized the Exide as the 
' most desirable battery, but have felt they could 


not afford the original outlay. 


Now, no man need deny himself an Exide. 
The present prices are surprisingly low—and the 
quality of the famous Exide, of course, remains 


unchanged. 


Because the Exide gives such long service, it 
has always been the most economical in the end. 
At present prices, this economy is so marked 
that you cannot afford to ignore it. 

The Exide not only gives long service, but 
steady service. It is powerful and rugged and 
stays right on the job in your car, instead of 


taking rests in a repair shop. 


You will find an Exide, the right size for your 
car, at the nearest Service Station. 


Before putting a new battery in 
your car, get the price of the Exide 
at the nearest Exide Service Station 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 


Service Stations Everywhere 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY 





FOR YOUR CAR 





For farm power andlight 


A great majority of all farm 
power and light plants have 
Exide Batteries. Make sure that 
yours is a long-life Exide. 


Look for this sign. 
Wherever you 
see it you can get 
a new Exide 





Exide 


BATTERIES: your car or com- 
petent repair 
SERVICE STATION work on any 








make of battery. 





For your radio 
set get an Exide 
Radio Battery. 


RADIO 











HIGH GRADE KNIFE: 


DISTRICT SALESMEN wanted to introd 

manent ecoployment and cachusive territory. If you are po 

than $1200 yearly let us show 
10" o 





p 
piace was covered with mortgage for all 
it was worth, so I lost every cent, think- 
ing I was dealing with an honorable man. 
i lost more than money, for I lost some 
oft my faith in humanity. MRS. B. S. 
* * x 

One big mistake I made was buying | 
from trave Nia agents instead of my local | 
merchant or agent or a reliable mail } 
merchant or a reliable mail order house. 

MRS. F. L. 
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The . Progressive Farmer 


What to Doin the Orchard in December 


Suggestions on Work That Should Receive Attention During the Month 
: By L. A. NIVEN 


EMOVE all grass, weeds, and other 
R rubbish from the orchard, especial- 

ly that which is growing close to 
young trees. If allowed to remain, they 
serve as hiding places for mice, rab- 
bits, or other rodents, and these often 
badly damage fruit trees by gnawing the 
bark. Also if this material should burn, 
the trees may be entirely destroyed. 
Remove from the surface by turning 
under, or by cutting down and hauling 
from the orchards. 


Controlling Rabbits and Mice 

VEN where the weeds and trash have 

been removed, rabbits often do great 
Gamiage by gnawing the bark from the 
young fruit trees. This pest is trouble- 
some, but can be very largely overcome 
by putting fly screen wire 18 or 20 
inches high around the trees, or wrap- 
ping with sacks, corn stalks, and other 
material of this kind, tying them on 
with a string. This wrapping material 
should be removed early in the spring 
when there is no longer any danger of 
this damage 

If mice give much trouble in the or- 
chard, poison them. A mixture com- 
posed of % ounce powdered strychnine, 
% ounce baking soda, 1 quart rolled oats, 
3 parts melted beef fat, and 1 part melt- 


ed paraffin will do the work. Mix the 
strychnine and soda. Sift the mixture 
over the rolled oats.. Stir rapidly while 


sifting on the poison so as to get it on 
all of the grain. Now heat the poisoned 
grain. Mix the three parts of melted 
beef fat with the one part of melted 
paraffin, and sprinkle six tablespoonfuls 
of it on the oats. Stir while applying so 


as to give all the grain a coating of the 
mixture. As soon as it cools, the pois- 
éned grain is ready for use. 


Place the poisoned grain in the mouth of 
the runways. If mice are very numer- 
ous, put a teaspoonful of the grain under 
each tree. Put in a small container and 
cover with grass, weeds, etc., so as keep 
birds from getting it. Put it close to 


trunk of tree, and on high ground so 
water will not cover it. 
Whitewash does little good in pre- 


wenting rabbits from gnawing trees. A 
mixture composed of one pound of flour 
and one gallon’ of lime-sulphur solution 
does seem to be effeetive, however. The 
flour makes the lime-sulphur stick for a 
Jong time, and the white color given by 
the flour seems to scare the rabbits away. 
/To mix, pour flour slowly in the lime- 
sulphur, stirring rapidly so as to thor- 
oughly mix. Apply 


thorough job is necessary if the control 
is to be complete. 


Prune Now 
ECEMBER is probably the best 
month for pruning fruit trees. The 
peach needs very severe heading back. 


Cut back from one-third to one-half of 
the previous season’s growth. The peach 
is produced only on wood of the previous 
year’s growth, and in order to produce 
abundance of new wood it is neces- 
to head back each winter so as to 
the trees into wood production. 


an 
sary 
throw 

In addition to cutting back the peach 
growth from one-third to one-half, thin 
out the branches, so that no two touch 
or are too close together. Prune so as 
to keep the center of the tree compara- 
tively open. In cutting off a branch, al- 
ways cut smoothly with the trunk of the 
tree, or the branch from which it came. 
In heading back a branch, cut off just 
above a bud. Where a branch more 
than half inch in diameter is cut off, 
paint the wound with any good paint. 

The apple is borne on fruit spurs and 
does not need the same heavy heading 
back as the peach. *The pruning of it 
should be confined largely to thinning 
branches, heading back those branches 
that have outgrown the others, or 
that are growing in such a way as to 
give the tree an improper shape. 

The Scuppernong grape should be 
pruned in the fall, not later than early 
December. If pruned later, it will bleed 
badly and often sufficiently to kill the 
vine. The pruning of this vine is noth- 
ing more nor less than thinning out the 
vines so as to keep them from _ be- 
coming too thick. If left unpruned, 
they will very quickly get so thick that 
not enough sunshine can enter to prop- 
erly color and ripen the fruit. 


Bunch grapes are borne on new wood. 
Therefore heavy cutting back is neces- 
sary each season. After the vine is well 
established and has covered the amount 
of space desired, cut back the new wood 
each season to two to four buds. All of 
these pruned-off branches from fruit 
trees and vines should be picked up and 
burned. 


Apply Dormant Spray 


PRAY all fruit trees during this 
month to control the San Jose scale 


and other scale insects, and for killing 


spores of fungous diseases. Use lime- 
sulphur wash or some of the oil prepa- 
rations, such as Scalecide, or some of 
the lubricating oil mixtures. The oil 
mixtures will not destroy fungous dis- 
ease spores, but are more effective than 
lime-sulphur in controlling San Jose 
scale. It is probably therefore best to 
spray during December with the oil mix- 
tures and then give another winter spray 
during January or early February with 
the lime-sulphur, which will clean up 
any of the scale insects that may remain, 
and will also kill the spores of the fung- 
ous diseases 


Remember that in spraying to control 
the scale, every bit of the bark on the 
tree, branches, and right down to the 
ground, should be thoroughly covered. 


Dig Up Diseased Trees; Sow Cover 
Crops 


LL badly diseased or dying fruit trees 

should be dug up by the reots and 
burned. As a rule, it will not pay to set 
a new tree where an old one is dug up. 
Usually it is best to cultivate the extra 
space, letting the remaining-trees get the 
benefit of the extra provided, of 
course, only a comparatively small per- 
centage are in bad enough shape to war- 
rant digging them up. 


space, 


A cover crop should have been sowed 
during October and November. How- 
ever, in the lower part of the South 
there is still time to sow rye as a cover 
crop. This grain seems to do better 
than any other kind for as late as De- 
cember sowing. 


Fertilize the Orchard 
ERTILIZE the fruit trees with stable 


manure. Scatter it on top of the 
ground, beginning from three to five feet 
from the trunk of the tree, and letting 
it extend four to six feet beyond the 
spread of the branches. Most of the 
feed roots will be found under the tips 
of the branches and beyond, and it is 
for this reason that the manure should 
be placed this way. Give a good heavy 
application, especially if the ground is 
poor. Thirty to 40 pounds for each tree 
is not too much. 


Carefully inspect all of the fruit trees 
and see if they have been attacked by 
bark beetles, shot hole borers, or other 
insects of this kind. Such pests seldom 


attack trees that are in a sound, healthy 
condition. If the branches are found 
badly infested with these pests, cut off 
and burn. Then give the orchard the 
proper treatment to put the trees in a 
healthy, growthy condition, and these in- 
sects will be largely eliminated. 


December Best Month for Setting 
Fruit Trees 

1ERE is no better month for setting 

fruit trees than December. By set- 
ting at this time, they become thoroughly 
established, and the root system starts 
growth, thus putting the tree in the right 
condition to grow off rapidly at the first 
approach of spring. 

Set a large number of varieties in the 
home orchard, because what one wants is 
ripe fruit over the whole season, rather 
than an abundance of it over a short 
period of time and nothing the rest of 
the season. Select early, mid-season, 
and late varieties of all kinds of fruit. 
Those not knowing what varieties to se- 
lect can always secure this information 
by consulting the county agent, or writ- 
ing the state agricultural college, experi- 
ment station, or The Progressive 
Farmer. 

The fruit trees should have the 
cut back immediately after being 
Instructions as to how to do this pruning 
may be secured from the same sources 
mentioned above, by those who do not 
know how to do the work. 


top 
set. 


Those who have not ordered their 
fruit trees by this time should do so at 
once, keeping in mind that early ordering 
will usually bring more choice trees from 
nursery than if the order is sent in 
late in the season when the bulk of the 
stock has been picked over. Then, too, 
fall planting is best. There are many 
advantages in planting over spring 
planting. 


the 


fall 


Remove Paradichlor Crystals Now 
ECAUSE of the weather 
small rainfall during October and 

early November in most sections of the 

South, paradichlorobenzene applied to 

peach trees has done quick work, 

cording to O. I. Snapp of the Govern- 
ment laboratory at Fort Valley, Georgia. 

The good weather caused the gas to gen- 

erate rapidly, and Mr. Snapp says that 

recent observations show that the borers 
were killed in two or three weeks. Con- 
tinuing further, Mr. Snapp says: “In 
view of the rapid action of the gas this 
and singe some unspent para- 
dichlorobenzene cry- 
stals and gas remain 


open and 


ac- 


season, 





a second coat iif the 
first one gets thin 
before spring. 


Destroy Rotted 
Fruit 


ICK up and de- 

stroy all rotted 
fruit that is hanging 
on the trees or lying 
on the ground. Eith- 
er burn or bury ina 
deep~ hole in order 
that the spores may 
be destroyed. This 
is urgently import- 
ant because rotted 
iruit is full of fung- 
ous spores and by 
picking up and de- 
stroying now, much 
will be done toward 


Jessening diseases 
the following sea- 
son. 


Pick up and burn 
all the twigs under 
the pecan, persim- 
mon, and hickory 
trees that have been 
girdled by the hick- 
ory twig ‘girdler. Get 
the neighbors to do 


*he work also, as a turkeys; 


Turkeys, if given the 
in time for the holiday trade. 
says that his» turkeys last year browaht.4 
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THEY’RE ON THEIR WAY TO THE THANKSGIVING TABLE 


care that they must have, offer a very 
Arthur Kennard, of Oktibbeha 


Pe tedave 


ood poarce of 
nty, 


rofit for the farmer. 
Miss., who raised this 
he expects these this year to bring $1,500. 


They should be ready for sale 
flock of purebred Mammoth Bronze 


around trees, peach 
growers are strong- 
ly advised to im- 
mediately uncover 
the mounds around 
every peach tree 
that was treated 
with the material 
during the normal 
time of treatment, in 
order to remove the 
unspent crystals and 
allow the gas to es- 
cape. To allow fur- 
ther action from the 
paradich lorobenzene 
this fall may result 
in more or less in- 
jury to the trees, 
and growers are 
warned to give this 


matter prompt at- 
tention. 
“The mounds 


should be left open 
at least one week 
before repacking the 
soil. Do not allow 
the tree bases to re- 
main open all win- 
ter, as winter in- 
jury .may result if 
this is done.” 
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Solving the Curb Market's 
Problem 


UTHORITIES of the city curb mar- 
£4 ket here, in coOperation with business 
men of Rome and farmers of the sec 
tion, believe that they have worked out 


the solution to one of the most serious | 


problems confronting the manager 


curb market—namely the disposa 
produce left unsold at the end of the das 
I problem is not one belonging 
I 
yme curb market alone. It 
every curb market, everywhere, has 
t id with more or | Ther 
m wo 1 y t 
management is « *h r ur 
loc rest 
I some tim manag 
l urb market 1 
€ nging in pr id 
ab » dispose of a . Ind 
r days and cold d vher 
[ ittended the a m i 
would not sell 2 eir veg 


to pay them for coming to town 
The produce could not be sold at t 


rket. To sell.it on the street 


t 

city would have required a special lice 
- 1 would, besides, have taken 
much valuable time. And iif 


This failure to dispose of all the pro- 


duce brought in was bad for the farmer 
—bad for the market, which had to 
prices-and stick to them through < 


and thin—bad for everybody concert 
in fact 

And so the people in charge began 
looking around in search of a wa 
dispose of that surplus of vegeta 
each day. 

Then one of the officials had a bright 
idea. Why couldn’t the market esta 
lish a canning plant— a small one, 
course—buy what produce remained a 
the end of the day at a reasonable price— 
can it, and so make the most of an u 


pleasant situation? Why not, in 
words, turn the lost produce in a 
profit? 


It looked good—until they called 


few canning plant experts. Then 


ar 


ran into a snag. 


The experts, one and all, agreed that | 


the idea was a good one, but—the curb 
market could not possibly supply enough 
vegetables left over to run even 

smallest canning plant at a profit. In 
order to make such a plant pay anything 
the farmers of the section would have to 
pledge themselves to plant a sufficient 
acreage of sweet potatoes, beans, tur- 


cannery, regardless of what might or 
might not be left over from the market 
each day. 

It was discouraging, but the manage 
of the Rome curb market refused to be 
discouraged. 








rs | 


| 


‘ . °* e | 
Instead, they made a special visit to 


County Farm Demonstration Agent ( 
lins, who had his headquarters at Rome 
and put the proposition up to him. Could 


the farmers of the section raise enough 
to support a canning plant? They could 
Would he call a meeting of his advisor; 


council and help put the cannery over? 
He would—and with pleasure. 

Accordingly he called a meeting of the 
advisory council, they in turn called a 
meeting of the farmers of the sectio 
and the necessary acreage to operate a 
canning factory was pledged. 

So far, so good. The curb market had 
secured its acreage to run a oannery— 
but it had not secured its cannery yet. 
Of what use were a million acres of cu- 
cumbers and beans and onions—if the 
Was no way to put them up? Not much 
use—that was self-evident. 

More work was yet to be done—so the 
curb market managers went to it with a 
will. They saw the bankers and business 
men of Rome and induced them to put 
up the necessary money to build and 
equip a canning plant. 








So now Rome, Ga., is to have a “can- 
ning plant—a plant which will not only 
be a good thing for the farmers who 
have pledged to plant crops for it, but 
an even better thing for farmers left 
with produce at the curb market when 
evening comes. J.-H. REED, 
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This is one of the most useful and in- 
structive little booklets ever issued, 
about the care and economical opera- 
tion of automobiles, trucks and tractors. 
It tells in an easy-to-read manner the importance of keep- 
ing your motor well and properly oiled; pointing out the 
fact that the motor is the heart of the car and you cannot 
expect satisfactory or economical operation unless the 
walls of your cylinders are properly sealed 


STAN Oo C_O WL A 


larine 


MOTOR OIL 


is a product of highest quality, made in one of the world’s 
largest refineries, where every manufacturing step is 
zealously guarded so as to insure the right amount of 


“oiliness’’ and the complete absence of impurities. 


POLARINE is made from the heart of choicest cruae 
petroleums, is produced in four grades—Medium, Heavy, 
Heavy X and Heavy XX—one of which grades is partic- 
ularly suited for your motor. 


Go to your nearest dealer and get a copy of this book. 
Read it from cover to cover. We believe you will be 
well paid for your trouble; because, as the name indi- - 
cates, the book is a treatise on naking motors run 
smoother and costs run lower. 
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Buy Bedding and Cotton Mattresses Direct 
from factory-save money. Highest quality 
~lowest prices. All new feathers—best 8 oz. B-* ” 50c each 
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tick. Send goed today for big illustra- CRATES (Plus Parcel Post) 


ted Bargain and Samples. It’s Free; DAIRY FE Y Co. 
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What Should 
i Charge You? 


@ne of those rare creations that bring bs =~ 
targer woman both the style features of 
hour and those siender lines so much ob 
etter! Why, my price is amazingly low! 
a Mile Annette 

or mon 
yoee. a style of 


beauty that would mane 
the | 
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ANNETTE, Gere of WORLO mai OROER COMPANY 
T2186 2009 Van Buren Street, CHICAGO 
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Silk Lined and Padded 
gis M penne! in rted Russian Fox Fur 

carf only $ Buy your Furs from 
the ia aes and get written Gold 
Bond guarantee of quality, The bowers 
pricesin U.S. ot a *‘choker’’—but 4 
inches long, 12% inches wide, silk lined, 
interlined and padded. Warm, stylish, 
dressy. Covers you all over like a cape. 


lany Seasons’ Wear! 

Long. silken-lustre extra thick Russian Fox Fur, animal 
head, great big bushy tail, novelty chain fastener. Weas 
it loose over shoulders or closed_at Nothing else 
lasts for yearslikerich, genuine Fur! 


on*t Send a Penny! 





ine.” No money 


is the biggest fur bargain in 
Eee mS five ile\cres weer end aon sie act $16 valve 
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Ailaska Fur Con.'™marters tesere™™ Bena t, 





New Lamp Invention 
Beats Electricity 


Beautiful Lamp Gives 4¢0 Candle 
Power For Less Than 4 
Cent a Night 


may now have the benefits of 
electric lights at practically no cost through 
the remarkable invention of avis, a 
Kansas City expert mechanic. 


This amazing 


Any home 


invention called the Econ- 
my Lamp is beautifully designed and an or- 
nament to any home. There is no wick, 
chimney or ordor. It lights instanly and 
gives more light than 20 electric light bulbs, 


27 lamps or 400 candles at a cost of less 
than % cent a night. It is so simple a 
child can operate it with perfect safety and 







Carry it anywhere. 
So proud is Mr. Davis of his invention 
that he wants to send an Economy Lamp 





free to try, to any reader of The Progressive 
Farmer who will write for it. If you want 
plenty of soft brilliant, healthful light you 
should accept this generous offer without 
obligation by simply sending your name and 
address to by Davis, 115 Economy Bldg., 
Kansas City, wo. before this special intro- 
ductory offer is withdrawn. 






































The Progressive Farmer 


Killing and Curing Pork on the Farm 


on How to Obtain a Better Quality Product 


Suggestions 


HERE is no question about the 
g grse ell of slaughtering and curing 

the hog meat on the farm, if it is 
successfully done; but considerable care 
and intelligent work is required. It is 
doubtful if the way our meat is handled 
makes it any more economical than the 
easier way of selling the hogs and buying 
the meat when wanted, because of the 
large amount of meat which spoils. Of 
course, this should not occur, but it does 
arid the loss of meat over the South as a 
whole is tremendous. Morgover, much 
of that consumed is not palatable and 
some of it is unfit for food. Country 
cured meat—in fact, most American 
meat, even that cured by the packers— 
is too salty. Owing to our warm climate 
that may be unavoidable in the South. 
Again country cured meat is usually too 
hard and dry, this especially applies to 
the hams. 


But anyone who will get the free liter- 
ature available, like Farmers’ Bulletin 
1186, from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., and 
carefully follow instructions, can make 
a success of home pork curing, and make 
the work very profitable. 


Treatment Before Slaughtering 


HE hog that has been properly finish- 

ed should have no feed for 24 hours 
before it is slaughtered, but he may have 
free access to water. Grain fed during 
this time is worse than wagged, but the 
chief reason for withholding feed is that 
it tends to free the body of waste prod- 
ucts. If the stomach and intestines are 
empty, dressing is also easier and likely 
to be cleaner. | 

All excitement just before killing 
should be avoided. The night before the 
hogs are to be “killed they should be put 
in a pen where they can be caught and 
handled without worry to themselves or 


the butcher. 
Killing - 
XPERIENCE has proved that it is 


not best to stun or shoot a hog. The 
best plan is to “stick” him by severing 
the large blood vessels in the neck where 


they enter the body. Sticking a hog so 
as not to wound any more flesh than 
necessary and cause him to bleed out 
well is something of an art. The heart 
should not be opened or wounded, for 
then it will not pump the bloeod out. 
When a hog is stunned or shot before 


sticking he does not bleed out properly, 
which gives an inferior carc:z more 
difficult to cure in our climate. The 
packers have found that a hog strung up 
by a hind foot bleeds out better and this 
is good practice. 


Scalding 


HE first essential is proper facilities 
for heating an ample supply of water. 


LSS, 


A large kettle is the best for this, ex- 
cept where live steam is available. A 
large barrel in which to scald the hog is 
desirable. If the water must be taken 
from the vessel in which it is heated and 
put into the barrel it should be near or 
at the boiling point when taken out of 
the vessel in which it has been heated. 
At. the time the hog is put into the water 


to be scalded the temperature of the 
water should be between 145 and 150 
degrees. Use a thermometer if possible. 


Hogs may be scalded, however, without 
dipping them into the hot water. If the 
body is covered with sacks or blankets, 
and the water poured over it, scalding 
may be secured. If the water is too hot 
the hair may be set, and if it is too cool 
the hair will not be loosened. It pays to 
use a thermometer. Lye or wood ashes 
put into the water and thoroughly stirred 
will help to remove the scurf. A tea- 
spoonful of lye or a small shovelful of 
ashes to every 25 or 30 gallons of water 
is about right. . 

The hog must be moved about in the 
barrel and removed occasionally to see 
if the hair and scurf remove easily. 


Neatness and care in promptly remov- 
ing the internal organs is important. 


Cooling 

HE cooling of the carcass is probably 

the most important matter in this cli- 
mate in determining the success in sav- 
ing the meat. No part -of the carcass 
should freeze, but if a temperature just 
above freezing can be had, say from 34 
to 40 degrees, it is best. If the weather 
is cool enough, is best to kiil in the 
morning, but if the killing is done in the 
evening, proper cooling may be obtained 
when the weather is a little warmer. 

The carcass should not be cut up until 
it has properly cooled. Properly cutting 
and trimming the different cuts is im- 
portant. 


Cure Meat in Brine 


HE brine method of curing meat is 

better than dry salting. Of course, 
one can make good meat by dry salting, 
but in this way one is liable to get the 
meat too salty, and it also dries out and 
becomes hard. All things taken into con- 
sideration, the brine method produces 
a better meat and recuces the danger of 
loss by at least one-half. It should re- 
place the older method. 

The North Carolina station says that 
a brine solution made up of 12 pounds of 
common salt, 3 pounds brown sugar or 
syrup, 3 ounces saltpeter, and 6 gallons 
of water to each 100 pounds of meat is 
the best. Make up the solution the day 
before the meat is to be put in it. Put 
all the materials together and boil for an 
hour. Put the brine solution in jars, bar- 
rels, or any other convenient receptable, 
but make sure they are perfectly clean. 

Put the meat in this solution after it 
has been properly trimmed. See that the 
top piece of meat is covered at least 
three or four inches deep with the liquid. 


Allow the meat to stay in the solution 
from 30 to 50 days, depending on the 
size of the pieces. The larger pieces will 


probably need to stay in 50 days, but for 
the smaller ones, 30 days will do. If 
allowed to stay too long, the meat will 


become too salty. 
If the brine solution becomes ropy, 
take the meat out and either make a new 


solution, or put some soda in the old one 
thoroughly. If this does not 
pour it out and make 
a new one. If this done, wash the 
meat before putting it in the new solu- 
tion. Better use new receptacles, for if 
the brine becomes ropy, this indicates 
that something is wrong. It may have 
been a dirty receptacle. 

Smoke and Sack Meat When Cured 
FTER pork has been in a liquid brine 
solution a sufficient length of time, 

say from 30 to 50 days, it should be 

smoked. If a tight and well built smoke- 
house is used, three or four days smok- 
ing is sufficient, but where the house is 
rather open, and most of the smoke es- 

capes before doing much good, then a 

longer period of time is required. To 

secure the best results, however, a tight 
house should be used. A smokehouse 


‘and stir 
correct the trouble, 


should have a cement floor, in order that 


it may be thoroughly cleaned and to do 
away with places where “skippers” may 
live during their resting period. 
The meat should be hung at 
seven or eight feet above the floor, 
cause if hung nearer, the heat may 
come too great and cause the meat to 
spoil. Also, if too close to the fire, the 
smoke will discolor the meat somewhat 
and thus detract from its appearance. 


least 
be- 
be- 


inside of, the smoke- 
the most desirable 
method is to have it outside, and the 
smoke brought in by pipes. This also 
eliminates the danger from fire and does 
away with the possibility of injuring the 
meat from overheating. Either hickory 
wood or corn cob smoke is desirable. 


The fire can be 
house, but by far 


To prepare the meat so as to keep over a 
long period of time, it should be sacked 
after it is thoroughly cooled from the 


It should not be left 
in the smokehouse, after it has been 
smoked, without being protected from 
various kinds of insects that are trouble- 
some during spring and summer. If left 
this way, “skippers” are almost certain 
to get in their work. A good method 
is to wrap the meat in newspapers or 
wrapping paper, and put in a flour sack, 
and tie up carefully. Then hang the 
sack where it can remain until one is 
ready to use the meat. 

To make certain of keeping out all flies, 


smoking process. 


skippers, and other insects, the sack 
should be painted with a thick paste 
made of lime, glue and water. Put it 


on the outside of the sack, with an ordi- 


nary paint brush, covering all portions 
of it. This should make the meat safe 
from “skippers” and other insects over 


as long a period of time as one desires 
to keep it. 


How to Make Good Sausage 


HERE is no better food to be had 
than good country sausage. Neither 
is there any form of meat made on the 
farm that will sell more readily at satis- 





factory prices. To make it so it will be 
goo. and sell well, certain well defined 
riies must be followed. In the first 


p.<ce, a cood meat chopper and a stuffer 
sould be had. These cost little, but 
have a very important bearing on the 
product that is finally put out. 

The proportion of fat to lean is an- 
other important point in making good 
sausage. If too much fat is used, one 
is apt to be disappointed when it is 
cooked, because it melts away like but- 
ter in the sunshine. Therefore, never 
use more than one part of fat to two 
parts of lean. To use less than this is 
best, but the one part of fat to two parts 


lean is the maximum that should be 
put in. 

To properly grind the sausage, cut it 
in pieces not larger than two inches 
square. See that the fat and lean is 
thoroughly mixed before it is put into 
the meat chopper. On a small scale, a 
better method would probably be to put 


in two to four pieces of lean and one of 
fat, having the fat in one pile and the 
lean in another. In this way, will 
be sure of properly distributing the fat 
and lean, and this is highly important. 


one 


One of the old-time recipes for making 
good country sausage is to use 22 ounces 
of salt and 10 ounces of black pepper to 
each 100 pounds of sausage. Of course, 
smaller quantities require a less amount 
of salt and black pepper. Some folks do 
not consider country sausage real sure 
enough sausage unless it has sage in it. 
Although this product adds nothing to 
the food value, yet it gives a flavor that 
most people like. Where this flavor is 
desired, add the same amount of -salt 
and black pepper mentioned above, and 
in addition, 12 ounces of sage to each 100 
pounds of sausage. But the taste of 
the, consumer must be respected, for 
some do not like sage in pork sausage. 
The safest plan is probably to leave out 
the sage, unless it is known the con- 
sumer likes it. 

Those who are most successful in 
making country sausage find that it is 
desirable to run the meat through the 
chopper twice. The first time it is placed 
in the chopper, use the plate carrying the 
\%4-inch hole, and the second time, the 
one carrying the 3-l6-inch hole. The 
object in running through the second 
time is to thoroughly chop the meat into 
fine pieces, to mix the fat with the lean 
more thoroughly, and get the salt, pepper 
and sage properly distributed in the 
sausage. When-run through the second 
time, it is then ready to be stuffed, and 
while this can be done by hand, yet it 
cain be done more quickly and more sat- 
isfactorily by means of the press,’ or 
stufing machine. Do not stuff too 
tightly, howéver, as this will often cause 
the bursting open of the sausage when 
cooked. 
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About Georgia Hay 


HE total value of Georgia’s hay crop 

is above that of oats or wheat, yet 
there is a very small amount of hay pro- 
duced in the state for sale. Some farm- 
ers have attempted 
growing hay for 
market fg the past 
with rather indiffer- 
ent. success, espe- 
cially with the come 
monly used crops. A 
few farmers using 
alfalfa have been 
fairly successful. 
There are a number 





MB. TABOR 
of obstacles in the way of the hay 


farmer, especially in marketing his 
product. Mr. W. R. Davis, licensed hay 
grader of the Atlanta Commercial Ex- 
change, recently outlined some of them 
to the writer. 


The hay brokers of Atlanta, according 
to Mr. Davis, are not trying to handle 
local hay because to do so legally they 
must pay a tax to the state. The law as 
originally passed intended to tax all 
brokers in Georgia handling hays, but 
a decision of the Supreme Court held 
the law could not apply to inter-state 
shipments, or, in other words, the broke 
ers can buy and sell Alabama or Tennés- 
see hay without paying the fee required 
by law to handle Georgia hay. As a 
consequence none of the brokers take 
out a license to handle Georgia raised 
hay, and the farmer is left to do his 
own selling. 


Another difficulty with most Georgia 
hay, according to Mr. Davis, is the lack 
of uniformity in baling. There has been 
too much variation in the weights of the 
different bales and in the portions of the 
individual bale. The ideal bale is a fair- 
ly heavy one with even sized blocks of 
hay throughout. It is secured by using 
a good press and by feeding a medium 
forkful of hay each time. Irregular 
blocks throughout the bale are made by 
feeding irregular amounts. 


When the hay is left in the stack, the 
outer ‘portions are bleached by the dew 
and sunshine. This hay frequently is 
still good hay, but if put in a bale to be 
sold will reduce the grade and price in 
the market. A better plan is to keep the 
bleached hay for feeding purposes and 
sell the green colored hay or to bale and 
sell each separately. 

One of the main obstacles to be over- 
come in producing hay to sell in Georgia 
is the coarseness of our common hays. 
The city market prefers a fine stemmed 
hay like alfalfa or timothy. There is 
a prejudice against anything as coarse 
as common peavines. Thicker seedings 
will help reduce the size of the plants 
and thus improve the quality. This sea- 
son at Athens a thick seeding of Laredo 
soy beans made a splendid quality of 
fine stemmed hay. There is also a 
possibility of using other plants now 
scarcely used for hay in Georgia. Les- 
pedeza on the low damp soils of South 
Georgia.is especially good, and Sudan 
grass in all parts of the state can be 
used when the seed are reasonable in 
price. 

The better grades of hay call for a 
well cured product. Any moldy hay 
found in the lot to be sold will cause 
the whole to be discounted. Hay baled 
too soon will often mold. More often 
carelessness in not separating injured 
hay in baling will be responsible. Exe 
treme care should be used with peavines 
and soy beans, as these are more likely 
to mold than other plants used in the 
South. 

One problem already settled in regard 
to selling hay is the establishing of offi- 
cial grades of hay. This was accom- 
plished largely through the efforts of 
Dr. J. R. Fain, of the Georgia State 
College of. Agriculture, during the sum- 
mer of 1922. Any shipment to Atlanta 
or Savannah will be graded by a licensed 
hay grader. Any community in Georgia 
interested enough in hay for market to 
attempt carload production can get as- 
sistance from the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, in baling and grading the 
hay for shipment. PAUL TABOR. 
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THIS is the grostest Feather Bed bargain of 
the year. uaranteed all new feathers. 
Dustless and odorless, Covered with best 
s-os. feather-proof ticking. Full size for 
double bedstead. Send for details of this 
special offer. Your name and address on 


Guaranteed Sanitary 
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Barns and 


Dungeons! 


A dark barn is as cheerless as a 
dungeon. Its gloom makes easy work 
harder, robs you of time for other 
things. 

Darkness is an enemy, ever ready to 
lead you into accident—or worse. 

Thirty-one years ago science made 
a wonderful discovery—the way to 


The Colt “Gas Well” makes this 
Union Carbide Gas automatically 


The Colt “Gas Well” is planted at 
a convenient place in the yard. It 
makes Carbide Gas just as needed. 
Small iron pipe carries the gas to all 
parts of the house, barn, and other out- 
buildings. No matches required for 
lighting. For many years, on thou- 
sands of farms in every State in the 
Union, Colt “Gas Wells” have been 
taking the gloom out of the morning 
and evening chores. 

With the Colt ‘‘Gas Well” on your 


Get your Colt “Gas Well” now—take a year to pay 


Get the story of what the Colt “Gas 
Well”. is doing on other farms. Learn 
all that Union Carbide Gas will do for 


J. B. COLT COMPANY 


DEPT, F-22 
30 EAST 42d Street, NEW YORK 


599 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


325 New York Life Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 















































Bright Lights, More Eggs 


banish darkness on the farm. That 
discovery was Union Carbide. A little 
mixed with ‘common water makes 
Union Carbide Gas, which gives the 
most beautiful and restful light known, 
and the hottest flame for cooking, iron- 
ing, or water heating. 398,000 strong 
has been the farmers’ response! 





























farm you won’t have to nurry to get 
the night chores done while there is yet 
light of day. You can do more and 
better work—and be safer, too! You Lighting the Bedroom 
won’t have to guess about that loose 
board—that top step—that doorsill— 
nor your stock, either. Colt “Gas 
Wells” are helping thousands make 
their farms pay. Why not for you, too? 
You buy Union Carbide direct from 
Union Carbide Warehouses at factory 
prices. 4 











you—learn how to light up the hen- 
houses and harvest more eggs. The 
first step is to send in the coupon NOW. 
















31 Exchange Street, Rochester, N. Y- 


Dept. F-22 
30 East 42d Street 
New York 


Please supply me without ob- 
7 ligation, full facts on the Colt 













Lighting-and-Cooking System. 








Union Carbide in generator sizes is sold direct to 
consumer at factory prices through 150 Union 
Carbide Warehouses. 


.is one near you 
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The Wiggins Bond Myster 


Proore. 
By 
——Merritt P. Alle 


A New Serial Story of Fun and Pathos, Mystery and Simplicity 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
EDWARD SPINNEY 
Orphan Boy Who Tells the Story 


MISS HENRIETTA WIGGINS 
Who Adopted Edward 


CASSIUS WIGGINS....... Soeege Her Brother 
MRS. CARRIE CUMMINGS..... A Neighbor 
BILL, CUMMINGG.............. Edward’s Pal 
DEACON BROWN........ Friend and 


“Close 
Adviser” of Miss Wiggins 
RUPERT BROWN..........His Son, a Sissy 


CHAPTER VIII.—Continued 


“wy AIN’T a saphead,” Gilly squeaked, 
“If I ever find out who said that 


|, aay 
The boss roared an oath. “Stick to 
your text. What about this Henry 


whatever-his-name-is ?” 

“ Gilly was both huffy and fussed by 
then. “He was goin’ to perform with 
the Ging of the Kungle.” 

“The what?” 

“I—I mean the King of the Jungle.” 

“Exactly. But what is it?” 

“We don’t know what the show was 
to be, for before it got started the 
snake et Henry.” 

“Your grandmother's snuff box!” 
the boss cried. “You never saw that.” 

“Yessir,” Gilly declared. “He snuck 
right up behind Henry, he did.” 

“Then what?” 

“He jumped for him. 
didn’t wait to see him eat him, 
know that he must have et him for 
Henry didn’t have no chance to git 
away.” Forty-one men and 
backed Gilly up in that. They would 
Swear to it on a stack of. Bibles. 

The boss scratched his head. “What 
do you make of it, boys?” he asked his 
men. 

“There’s no doubt but that they eaw 
him,” the tall one answered. And Beers, 
pacing back and forth, with his eyes on the 
barn, mumbled something through his 
cigarette. 

“If I could find this Henry, he might 
help some,” the boss said. 

“You reckon he’s alive? 
asked. 

The boss laughed. “He is for all that 
python,” he said. “The old boy is about 
as scared as you are and is probably 
making for the woods. He must have 
slipped out while you were giving the 
alarm.” 

“Then he is still in this vicinity?” 


IV 


[’ WAS the deacon who spoke. We 
had not seen him in the crowd and 
now at the sound of his voice we 
scrooched down out of sight. 

“T reckon he’s somewhere around,” 
the boss answered, “but not very near 
this noisy crowd.” 

“It goes without saying that you in- 
tend searching for him at once.” I 
never heard the deacon more pompous. 

“We do not.” 

“What sir! You deliberately allow that 
creature to remain at large?” 

“We intend to capture him at the first 
pportunity.” There was a tingle in the 
boss’s words. “It is absolutely useless 
to hunt for him tonight. The best we 
can do is to stand ready to start at a 
moment’s notice when he is seen again.” 

“You are wrong,” the deacon cried. 
“Your duty, sir, is to search tirelessly 
night and day, beat every brush pile and 
hedgerow, comb every building, hay- 
stack and forest until this hellish crea- 
ture that you brought into our midst, 
and which is now threatening the lives 
of this community, is killed or captured 
—preferably killed.” 

Wow! the boss pushed back his hat, 
rested his hands on his hips and loclied 
at the deacon for a minute. 

“Did you ever catch pythons?” he 
asked in a pleasant voice. 

“Certainly not, sir!” 

“Indeed. I have: though, and I expect 
fo again. Now paste this in your hat: I 
don’t need any of your advice about it, 
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On the morning of the day of the cir- 
cus Henrietta and Cassius Wiggins, sis- 
ter and brother, who pe ag A were 
Ed’s foster parents, received $20,000 in 
Liberty Bonds left by the death of a re- 
lative. Miss Henrietta took immediate 
charge and confided to Cash that she had 
hidden them in the bureau drawer. 


Everybody went to the circus and ev- 
erybody had a grand and glorious time. 
But consternation! On returning from 
the circus it was found that the bonds 
"had been stolen. After some delay the 
sheriff was called and put on the job of 
tracking down the criminal. 

In crossing the meadow that night the 
kids met the snake charmer and were 
given the trick python because the me- 
chanical parts were about worn out. They 
hid it in the old barn and began making 


plans to have a real kid circus with 
snakes and everything. 
Next morning serious news broke. The 


large python, the real, live snake had es- 
caped. Three men from the circus were 
left behind to catch him when he could 
be found. The public was notified of the 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


danger and asked to notify the .circus 
men at the hotel as quickly as possib! 
when he was sighted. 

While all the people were thinking of 
sna’ cs would be the very time for the 
kid circus, Bill decided. They should 
have their circus in the old abandoned 
barn that very night. 

The arena in the old barn was crowded. 
Bill, posing as ““Henree the Hindoo,” had 
just started making his introductory 
speech when the curtain pole fell. It 
hit squarely on the spring in the trick 
python’s tail. That make-believe animal, 
until then lying quietly behind the 
scenes, came to life with a jerk, and 
straight over the curtain past Bill, and 
towards the audience. 


Nobody waited. Except for Speck and 
Bill the barn was empty in a jiffy. Quick 
as they could they hid the dummy and 
joined the crowd outside that began to 
come back when the snake catchers ar- 
rived. After a futile search the snake 
catchers began to question those who had 
seen what they thought to be a real live 
python. 








either.” He turned on his heel, mo- 
tioned to his men and, after lifting the 
snake box back into the truck, Ed car- 
ried them away. The crowd began 
breaking up into twos and threes and 
more and starting for the village. No 
one went alone and they all stepped high 
and kept looking from side to side as 
though they were hunting partridges. If 
we had had the old dummy then we 
could have run every last one of them 
home and under the bed. 

A short, fat man and a tall, 
stepped into the shadow of the 
and walked toward where Bill 
lay. Mel Tobin and the deacon. 

“T want to speak to you a moment, 


thin one 
fence 
and «I 


sheriff, now that the crowd has gone,” 
the deacon said. 
“Shoot.” 


V 


OU have not seen the boy?” 
“Not even his shadder, and I’ve 
looked the crowd all over.” 
“Nor the Cummings boy?” 


“No. Seems funny too, for he’s allus 
everywhere.” 
“You believe me, then?” The dea- 


con’s voice was cheerful. 

“Tt does look a leetle mite suspicious,” 
Mel admitted. “Still, I dunno. Us off- 
cers of the law gits to recognize a crim- 
inal face when we see one and that boy 
of Henrietta’s don’t look like a thief to 
me. As to the Cummings boy, I’ve 
known him all his life and there’s noth- 
in’ mean about him. If he’s had a hand 
in this it was jest for the lark of it. 
Somehow, Joe, I ain’t very enthusiastic 
about runnin’ down a couple of kids.” 

“Well-well,” the deacon said, “time 
shall tell.” 

“Right, too’”’ Mel agreed. 

“It might tell quicker, though, if offi- 
cers cared to enforce the law.” 

“Now, Joe, don’t go and git uppity,” 
Mel said, keeping his temper. “If them 
boys ain't showed up by mornin’ I'll 
look ’em up, if they’re on this earth, 
and when we git holt of ’em we'll find 
out what they have to say.” 

“Very well,” the deacon had a more 
satished tone, “we will leave it that way. 
If I learn anything of importance I will 
notify you at once.” 

“Same here.” 

“If you are going home now, we 
might walk along together.” And away 
they went, stepping high and keeping in 
the bright moonlight. 

We waited until we were surely alone, 
then got up and stretched our legs. 

“Can. you beat it?” Bill asked, turn- 
ing a handspring. “We're goin’ to be 
pulled.” 

“It may not be so funny,” I told him, 

“T should worry a lot and build a 
house on it. We'll have all the excite- 
ment of bein’ arrested and cross ques- 
tioned and third degreed, but they can’t 
do anything to us, for stealin’ what we 
never stole.” 

“But folks will always suspect us,” I 


- 


said “We'll have the name of it.” 

But that did not bother Bill. So long 
as there is a chance of something hap- 
pening, it doesn’t matter much what, he 
never worries. 

“Maybe they'll 
dits,” he cried, doing a flip-flop. 
that be slick! We may get 
movies!” 

Well, there was no use arguing with 
him about it. When he has one of those 
romantic spells on, the only thing to do 
is to let him run down naturally. We 
talked a while longer and then went 
back to the barn to see what the snake 
catchers had done to it. We had no 
more matches to light the lantern with, 
but as far as we could feel everything 
was about the same. Naturally, we got 
to talking about having another 
and sat down on a box in a corner of 
the dressing room to plan it out. 

But we never finished planning, for 
while we were at it Bill happened to 
look out the door and there was a man 
coming across the pasture in the moon- 
light. He was coming fast, seeming to 
slide rather than walk, and something 
about him’ suggested a villain in a movie. 
Then I knew him. 

“Beers,” I whispered. 

“Keep still,” Bill said, and we scrooch- 
ed down on our box in the corner. 

It was too late for us to get away 
without being seen and there was some- 
thing about Beers that told us it would 
be just as well if he did not see us. It 
was one of those hunches that you obey 
without knowing why. He slid through 
the door and came straight toward us, 
almost stepping on my toes, and just 
beyond us he dropped on his knees and 
whipped out a flashlight, which he laid 
on the floor within reach of my hand, 
but pointed the other way. Then he 
took out a revolver and ldid it on the 
floor on the other side of him. Bill’s 
fingers dug into my arm and we sat as 
still as two oysters. 

Beers did not keep us guessing long. 
He pulled up the loose floor boards over 
where the dummy was hidden and in a 
minute had it out. He must have found 
it when he was hunting for the live 
snake, for he went to it without wasting 
a second. Grabbing the head, he opened 
the mouth and reached in. He swore. 
He reached in again and swore some 
more. He was getting nervous and ev- 
ery motion was like lightning. He took 
out a jacknife and cut round the dum- 
my’s head, then, in one sweep, he~yanked 
it clean off from the wires that held it 
and threw it over his shoulder. It hit 
me. and rolled into Bill’s iap and I could 
feel him freeze onto it like a drowning 
man grabs a board. 

And then out of that dummy’s insides 
Beers took one of those missing bonds! 

I knew it before I heard him chuckle. 
I felt it before I knew it. It almost 
seemed as though the bond called out in 
a voice of its own for us to help it. Beers 
smoothed it out, it was rolled up tight, 


call us the Boy Ban- 
“Won't 
into the 


show 


and laid it beside the revolver. I don’ 
know how we ever sat on that bk 
without making a noise. Perhaps vy 
were petrified with amazement, like you 
read about in books, or perhaps we jus‘ 
knew that Beers would kill us if he 
found us. Anyway, we sat there, which 
is the main thing. 

I had no idea what to do next; br 
Bill is never in that fix. When thx 
fifth bond was out I felt his breath in 
my car and, in a voice so soft that a 
mouse with an ear trumpet would not 
have been weakened by it, he began to 
whisper. As usual, he had a plan. While 
my poor brain had been spinning like a 
poplar leaf in the wind, his had been as 
cool and businesslike as a polar bear 
out fishing. I had never been a quitter 
but I own up that then, when it was 
maybe life or death, I was scared. Then 
I thought that, if we kept sitting there, 
Beers would be almost sure to see us 
before he left, and the thoughts of what 
might happen w.:e more scary. I shut 
my eyes for a second and when I op- 
ened them the sight of that sneaking, 
weasel-faced, son-of-a-gun handling the 
money that belonged to Cash and Miss 


Wiggins made me boil. I squeezed Bill’s 
arm to show that I was game and we 
waited. 

The bonds had been rolled up sepa- 
rately so they would slip in between the 
wires and he then had fifteen in the 
pile, so Bill whispered. Sixteen— Sev- 
enteen. As each one was added I could 
hear Beers chuckle and see his Adam’s 
apple run up toward his nose. It made 
me so mad that I forgot to be scared. 


Eighteen. Eighteen thousand dollars 
that belonged to the Wigginses, and only 
Bill and I to see that they got it. 

Nineteen. here was one more. I 
could feel Bill stiffen beside me. ~ 

Twenty. Beers laid it on the pile and 
felt in the dummy to be sure, he had 
them all.. In that second we both leaned 
forward. I scooped up the bonds in 
both hands. Bill grabbed the flashlight, 
snapped it off and threw it at Beer’s 
head. He also kicked at the revolver, 
which was beyond his reach, and missed 
it. It was all done in a wink and then 
we ran for the door. 


CHAPTER IX 


HAD the bonds, every one of them, 

and Beers must have stopped to make 

sure that they were gone, for we 
were half a dozen lengths of the barn 
away when, as I looked over my shoul- 
der, I saw him run out of the door. 
Right there we made a mistake, for in- 
stead of heading for the village where 
we might have found help, we struck 
out toward the woods. ‘We did it with- 
out thinking, I suppose, because it was 
down hill that way and speed was what 
we were looking for just ther. 

And he made a mistake also which 
though it scared me half to death, 
helped us: He>stopped and began shoot- 
ing at us. He was just that wildly dis- 
appointed that he was ready to murder. 
That is no joke; he would have killed 
us both in order to get the bonds again. 
It suited Bill, for he had always had a 
hankering to be chased and shot at, but, 
as for me, I know several jobs quite as 
pleasant as being a target. Probably 
the fact that we were going down hill 
saved us, for the bullets went over our 
heads; but by the sound they made they 
did not go very far over, and I thanked 
my lucky stars that I was not tall for 
my age. But it showed us what to ex- 
pect from Beers-and we quickened our 
speed from eighty to one hundred and 
ninety miles an hour. Then Beers settled 
down to business. Could he run? Why, 
say, if he could get a dollar a mile for 
running he could buy the world by Sat- 
urday night. 

I never realized before how big that 
cow pasture was. Mts. Cummings might 
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v elt Slippers, leathersoles. $1. 
oe - same style as women’s, value! Sizes: 234 
or popular bootee style. to 8. Specify color. 
Name your choice. 


29 ORDER No. 
1.29 "3 
MEN’S LEATHER 
House Slippers, famous 
Everett comfort style, 
soft kid leather, flexible 


leather soles, rubber 
Easily worth $2. 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
when you send cash 
with order. J£ more con- 
venient, send no money 
with order and pay 
postman on -delivery, 
b plus postage charges. 
OUR 50-YEAR OLD REPUTATION 
for honest dealing protects you. With every order, we 
d FREE, our Bargain Catalog of quality footwear 
the whole family. ORDER TODAY! 


HORUFF SHOE CO. 


67 - - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 












Blip P ers, 
Everett style, 
Your choice 











79¢ 


ORDER No. 
S-424 




















KeepMusterole 
gn the bath-room shelf 


Years ago the old-fashioned 
mustard plaster was the favor 
ite remedy for rheumatism, 
lumbago, colds on the @hest 
and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, but it was 
sticky and messy to apply and my how 
it did burn and blister! 

The little white jar of Musterole has 
taken the place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this soothing ointment on your 
bathroom shelf and bring it out at the 
first cough or sniffle, at rheumatism’s 
first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, with 
the blister and sting taken out, Mus- 
terole penetrates the skin and goes 
right down to the seat of the trouble. 
To Mothers: Musterole is now made 
in milder form for babies and small 
children. Ask forChildren’s Musterole. 

35c and 65c jars and tubes; hospital size, $3. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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A HOT 
BREAKFAST QUICK! 


Just the thing for cooking breakfast 
before lighting the kitchen range, for 
heating water at night, for sick room 
emefgencies, warming 6! and poultry 
feed—thousands of uses. Stove folds flat, 
weighs 8 ounces. Burns Sterno Cann 
Heat—the clean and convenient fuel. 
this dad 25c the Sterno 
‘orp... # New York City, 
Dept. 77, and we will send complete stove 
prepaid. Satisfaction guaran or money 








Regular 
at the astonishingly low 


order to us iow. MEIER'S, Salina, Kans. 


justas well kept have five thousand cows 
there. The fence seemed far enough 
away to be in China, but after a while 
we reached it and went over. Neither 
of us ever jumped higher than three 
feet before or since but we made that 
four foot wire fence without a scratch. 
So did Beers. He was gaining at every 
juthp and we were only half way to the 
woods. 


We could hear the sound of his feet 
and his breathing. Nearer, nearer, 
nearer. Oh, if he would only stumble 


or blow or something! But he did not. 
As we rtached the edge of the stump 
lot in front of the woods I, being 
behind, felt the tips of his fingers on 
my back. I dodged to one side, threw 
my head back and my stomach front to 
hollow my back and at the same in- 
stant he lunged and caught me and I 
went down under him. 

By good luck his knees struck the 
ground on either side of me or he would 
have knocked out what little wind I had 
left. His hands were on the back of 
my neck and, as I squirmed over to save 
my face from being driven into the dirt, 


one of his fingers slipped into my 
mouth. I shut down onto it with all 
my strength and he howled. He tried 


to pull it out and tore my face with 
his nails, but I hung on, at the same 
time getting one arm free and crooking 
it over my head just in time to catch 
a smashing blow that was meant for my 
ear. Then I heard a crack and his hold 
gave way. 

Bill stood over me with a long pine 
root in his hands and Beers was on his 


back a yard away, his arms and legs 
waving. 

“Quick!” Bill puffed, pulling me to 
my feet. “The woods!” 


“Let’s tackle him,” I said, for I was 
seeing red, as they say. 

“He’s got a gun,” Bill snapped, pull- 
ing me along. “Hike!” 

So we commenced to run again. But 
by the time we had got a good start 
Beers was after us, for Bill’s blow with 
the root had only stanned him for a 
minute. His revolver must have been 
empty and he could not stop to reload it 
or he would have shot again. My wind 
was about gone and every breath put a 
red hot poker down my throat, but I 
kept up with Bill, in and out among the 
stumps, up and down the cradle knolls. 
Up to then I had never thought much 
about an eclipse of the moon, but I 
would have given anything in the world 
if one had happened along about that 
time. Of course one did not. I sup- 
pose that contrary, cross-grained moon 
was never so bright before or since. 

“We'd better split,” I gasped, “then he 
won't get us both.” 

But that is not Bill’s way. “No sir,” 
he answered, “we'll keep together and 
fight together.” And his voice sounded 
cheerful. I believe he was enjoying it; 
that is Bill. 


II 


EERS was not coming so fast as be- 

fore. His fight had slowed him down, 
so we gained and reached the thick 
woods a good distance ahead of him. We 
felt safer in there, for it was pitch 
dark, and instead of running, we dodged 
behind two big pines and hugged the 
trunks, trying to breathe without mak- 
ing a’ noise, though our lungs were split- 
ting. He came straight on among the 
stumps, steady and dreadfully determin- 
ed, like bloodhounds you see in movies. 

Just before he entered the shadow 


bleeding where Bill had walloped him. 
He went between our two trees, not two 
feet front either of us, and on into the 
woods. His feet made almost no noise 
on the pine needles, but once in a while 
we could hear a dry branch crack; then 
the sounds grew farther and farther 
away and finally stopped altogether. 
We stood still for a long time, per- 


haps ten minutes, and then Bill came 


over to my tree and we talked things 
over. 


that his hat was gone and his head was | 





he was so close to us that we could see | 





(Continued next week) 


















Speaking of comiort, 
consider a collar that 
relases toe roll, that 
won't gap and thet is 
made-to &t. That's 
the Hanes Tailored 
Collerette. 
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This extra gusset in 
the legs means @ bet- 
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This is the Hanes 3-Putton 
Sateen Waistband. The 
double-sewed, sturdy cen 
is meade fer real comicrt, 
Mt, weer, 
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ELASTIC KNIT 
UNDERWEAR 











You can’t over-rate 


HANES value 


UST look over the five points that make every Hanes 
garment fit and feel like the most expensive underwear 
you ever had on. Then you'll know why there’s a heap of 
winter comfort in Hanes. The silky cotton next your skin 
is down-soft—not a scratch in it—and as snug and com- 
fortable as a kitten’s coat. 


And wear! Hanes is guaranteed absolutely down to the 
last stitch and button. Seams are non-irritating and never 
rip. Buttonholes last as long as the garment itself. Buttons 
are sewed on to stay. The tub holds no terrors for this 
guaranteed underwear. 


Did you ever hear of such underwear value? For money 
well spent there is no underwear made that can surpass 
Hanes. Look a garment over—wear it and you will agree 
with us that the prices are absolutely sensational. 


You can get Hanes union suits, as well as shirts and 
drawers, in light, medium and heavy weights. If you can’t 
buy them near you, write us and we will see that you are 
supplied. 


Put the boy in Hanes 
They are the same hard wearing quality, the same comfort, warmth 
and perfect fit that go into the men’s. Two weights—medium and 
heavy. Sizes 2 to 16 years (sizes 20 to 34). 2 to 4 year sizes with 
drop seat. Made also in knee-length and short sleeves. 
HANES GUARANTEE: We guarantee Hanes Under- 
wear absolutely—every thread, stitch and button. We-guar- 
antee to return your money or give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks. 
P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Why you should 






Knit Underwear Protects 
Your Health 


ECAUSE, being knitted of soft- 
spuh yarns, it is porous and keeps 
a thin layer of warm air next your body, 
so protects you from sudden chilling. 


Because you can select a weight that 
suits your needs—medium for early fall 
—heavy for winter. And when you do 
perspire,the moisture is quickly absorbed 
and evaporated; your body stays dry 
and you are less likely to catch cold, 


Knit Underwear is 
Comfortable 


It is elastic, “gives” freely, never binds 
—fits well and your outer garments fit 
better over its snug surface. 


There’s a style, a weight, a fabric that’s 
just right for your comfort and health 
this fall and winter. 


Made in every style and every weight 
for every member of the family. 


Send for booklet, “‘Firse Principles of 
Underwear and Healeh’’. It's free. 
Address ROY A. CHENEY, Sec’y, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


Manchurian Fox 
Scarf 
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Test This Imperial 
in YourHome atOurkisk 
Wonderful 


Baker—Fuel Saver 
features: Stone Oven 
makes BAKING SURE 

; Dustiess Ash Sifter--sifts inside range: 
kitchen fromall odors, 
FACTORY PRICES 
Save snnetreen its.Over 150,000 Lmper 

















Color Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each gallon of cream and 
owt of your churn comes butter of 
Golden June shade to bring you top 
prices. “Dandelion Butter Color” costs 
nothing because each ounce used adds 
ounce of weight to butter. Large bottles 
cost only 35 cents at drug or grocery 
stores. Purely vegetable, harmless, meets 
all State and National food laws. Used 
for 50 years by all large creameries. 
Doesn’t color buttermilk. Tasteless. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


RING the chryanthemums in from 
cold winds. 
How about griddle cakes for break- 
fast some morning soon? 
Sow sweet peas 


deep for early spring 
blossoms, They will 
not winter kill 


yer 
Re 


One way to g e 
girl to stay on the 
farm is to make the 
home beautiful 

The way to deal 
with colds is the 
same as dealing with fires, prevent them. 





Give the winter furs and heavy clothes 
a good airing in the sunshine before 
wearing them 

The care of the range becomes very 
much simplified if it is rubbed off afte 
each meal with an old newspaper which 
can then be burned. 


Celluloid knitting needles that have 
become bent may be straightened by 
pouring hot water over them and 
straightening with the fingers. Then dip 


them into cold water. 

The free use of an effective lice pow- 
der is always in order in the poultry 
yard. In applying powder hold the fowl 
by the feet, head down, and work the 
powder well down into the feathers 

Unless your hair is naturally very oily 
it will be easier to arrange if a small 
quantity of pure olive oil or vaseline is 
worked into the scalp after shampooing, 
taking care not to get it on the hair. 

Did you know that you could save 
your sick friends a lot of trouble and 
worry when sending them delicacies by 
using paper plates and napkins? Often 
it is the mother who is ill, and it is a 
worry to her to have to think of the care 
and return of expensive china, silver, 
and linen. It is much kinder to use 
paper. 


That Thanksgiving Possum 
“De raccoon’s tail am ringed around 
De possum’s tail am bare.” 
ROM the mellow moonlit ridges and 
from the opaque shades of woods 
valleys where the great oaks, hickories 
and poplars reach up toward the cold 
night sky may even now be heard the 


baying of dogs as they race over hill and 
dale on the trail of “de "possum an’ de 
coon,” and from the far hunting fields 
and bottom lands of the yesterdays 
come again the laugh and the refrain 
of the darkies singing: 

“Possum meat am good to eat— 

Carve him to de heart.” 

The haunting melody of merry voices 
in the night, the trails wiriding along 
night ridges, under the wild grapevines, 
shadowed and indistinct, or following 
the old rail fences grown thick with 
bittersweet and briers, or in the vicinity 
of persimmon trees loaded with their 
yellow fruit in the ridge meadows and 
pastures—all these are redolent of coon 
and ’possum hunting time. 


One autumn night, many years ago, 
as a bunch of jolly, rollicking ’possum 
hunters were wending our way back to 
the farmhouse where we were staying, 
“Old Westley,” one of the Negro 
guides; launched into an _ enthusiastic 
description of the approved method of 
cooking Mr. ’Possum: 


“Gem’men, dis ol’ man ’possum nevah 
wants to be pelted. No, suh, You all 
want to jes’ take dat ol’ fellah by de 
tail an’ dip him down ker-splosh in a 
pail ob real hot watah—jes’ same as 
you all would do a razah back hog—den 
jes’ peel de hair offen dat ol’ ’possum 
an’ roas him ovah a good hot fiah wif 
a ring ob sweet yams all aroun’ him, an’ 
plenty ob good ol’ ’possum graby drip- 
pin’ eberywhere. Den, gem’men, I wants 
to ’splain to you all dat der’s nuffin 
eber was so good since de goodness eber 
made dis worl’.” 

Well, next day the good old darky 
gave us a practical demonstration of 
how to cook a possum and it was all he 
claimed, for it was delicious—and more. 

The ’possum should not be pelted 
when intended for the table. Dip it 
into a bucket of scalding water several 
times and scrape the fur off. The pink- 
ish white skin of this animal is similar 
to that of a young porker when dressed 
in a similar manner. Draw and wash 
thoroughly, then lay in salt water over 
night; In the morning fill with dressing 
—either bread, onions and sage, or chest- 
nuts, bread and pepper, with a few seed- 
less raisins mixed into either kind of 
dressing if you like a suggestion of 
sweetness in it, and roast in a hot oven. 








1662—One-piece Dress.—Cut in sizes 36, 33, 
40, 42, 44, 4 and 48 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 4% yards 
of 36-inch material with ™% yard 15- 
inch contrasting color, 


9461—Child’s Rompers.—Cut in 1, 2 and 4 
years. Size 4 requires 15% yards of 
36-inch material with 4% yard 18-inch 
contrasting color and 254 yards of 
binding. 


Price of each pattern 15 cents. 
or coin (coin preferred). 





Our Pattern Department 





oe Pajamas.—Cut in sizes 2, 4, 


Two patterns ordered at one time 25 cents, stamps 
The fall and winter book of fashions contains over 300 styles, 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lesson course _in dressmaking, etc. Price 10 
cents per copy. Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 


/883 


1200—Overblouse.—Cut in sizes %6, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 14 yards 3%-inch material. 


, 8°10, and 12 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 2% yards 36-inch material. 
1883—Neat and Comfortable Apron Design. 
—Cut in sizes %, 40 and 44 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 2% 

yards of 36-inch material. 








Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








All the time the ‘possum is cooking 
keep basting it with the juice or gravy, 
A few slices of streaked bacon skewered 
to the game will heighten the fine fla. 
vor of the meat. After it is thoroughly 
done, take from the roaster and serve on 
a large platter with a garnish of red 
yams, and with the gravy poured over 
the potatoes. There you have a dish, 
men of the hunting fields, that can’t be 
beaten in any clime or under any roof— 
just as good for your Thanksgiving din. 
ner as the finest, fattest young turkey 


that ever’ grew to gobblerhood in the ° 


farmer’s barnyard. 

Gravy is made by using the juices 
and some of the richness from the roast- 
ing pan, with flour, and with condensed 
or natural cream included. Salt and 
pepper to taste. Let boil until medium 
thick, 

The coon is pelted and allowed to lie 
in salt water over night. Roast in hot 
oven, basting often with own juices and 
with a layer of breakfast bacon cov- 
ering the game as it cooks. This ani- 
mal doesn’t naturally contain as much 
natural fat as the ‘possum. A_ good 
stuffing of chestnuts, bread crumbs or 
crackers pulverized, with some sage and 
a little onion help to make this brown, 
crisp, delicious meat of the shadowed 
night woods one of the finest that ever 
tickled @he palate of the sportsman. 


Here’s a long, Iong toast to the days 
in forest and field, where the sere winter 
colors mingle with those of the fading 
autumn. Let us not forget the days and 
nights of good cheer And joy when we 
sit around the Thanksgiving board where 
good cooking and good food heighten 
our joy and gratitude, and bring more 
vividly to our minds remembrances of 
former hunts after these wary night 
prowling varmints. 

May the farmer-sportsman’s table— 
and yours too, my friend, whether you 
be a ’possum hunter or merely a thank- 
ful soul—be loaded with the dainties 
and delectables of the night woods, not 
only this Thanksgiving Day, but every 
day. JACK ROBINSON. 


Plan to Plant a Tree 


Ae Day means something in Con 
cord, Georgia. There are more trees 
and choice shrubbery here now than 
ever before. The slogan, “Plan to Plant 
Another Tree,” has been translated into 
real action with the central idea ever in 
view to make America more beautiful. 


The Woman’s Club of Concord is re 
sponsible for this. They decided that 
the way to make the country-more beau- 
tiful was to begin at home, so they put 
on a campaign for tree planting. 
Through their committees they visited 
every home here and worked up much 
enthusiasm for tree planting. Pubhe- 
spirited men helped by giving trees te 
those who felt unable to purchase them. 
Landlords gave trees to be planted by 
tenants. Trees and shrubbery were also 
given to the school and churches aud 
planted on their grounds. And now it 
is said that there is not a home in the 
town that did not take a part in the 
work and have more trees planted. 

Fruit trees, nut trees, ornamental trees 
and shrubbery were planted and many 
of these will be here long after the 
hands that planted them are folded m 
final rest. The women argued that fot 
profit, permanency, use and beauty, at 
small cost, nothing could equal tree 
planting. 

Every woman’s club in the South 
could do this. There is not a town @ 
the whole country that does not nee 
more trees and better trees. There 18 
no community that could not be made 
better as well as more beautiful, through 
the influence of such a campaign as this, 
and it is the hope of the women here 
that women’s clubs all over the countty 
will take this work. : 
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Member of as many of the clubs under 


avember 24, 1923 
Desserts for Thanksgiving 


APPLE Surprise Pudding.—Six medium ap- 
ples, 1 cup sugar, 2 tablespoons butter. 

Pare apples and slice very thin. Put a 
Jayer of slices in an oiled baking dish, 
sprinkle liberally with sugar, then add an- 
ether layer of apple slices. Repeat until 
Jes and sugar are all used. The top layer 

ould be sugar. Dot this layer with but- 
ter. .Cover dish and bake in a moderate 
oven for two hours. When cold, it will turn 
out like a mold of jelly. Delicious with 
whipped cream, and may be served warm if 
dzsired. 

Prune Delight.—Twenty-four stewed, sweet- 
ened prunes, % cup nuts, half a cup shred- 

cocoanut, % cup cherries, 1 cup cream 
for whipping. 

Remove stones from prunes. Fill cavity 
with nut meats. Place in tall stemmed sher- 
bet glasses. Pour two or three tablespoons 
of the prune. juice over prunes, top with 
generous serving of whipped cream. Sprinkle 
with cocoanut and decorate with cherries. 

Pumpkin Pie.—One and a half cups cooked 

pkin, % cup brown sugar, % teaspoon 
cinnamon, % t¢easpoon ginger, % teaspoon 
salt, two eggs, % cup rich milk, pastry. 

Mix sugar, salt and spices with the pump- 
kin. Add eggs slightly beaten, and the 

i Line pie plate with pastry, pour in 
filling, and bake until filling is firm, having 
oven hot for first 10 minutes, then reducing 
to moderate. 

Steamed Fruit Pudding.—One quarter pound 
seeded raisins, 4% pound fat, % pound citron, 
l egg, %4 cup sugar, % teaspoon nutmeg, 4 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon salt, % tea- 
milk, 1 cup bread crumbs ground fine, % 

flour, 14 cups chopped apples, rind and 
juice of three slices of lemon, medium size. 

Wash and dry raisins. Cut into pieces. 
Slice citron very thin. Cream fat and 
sugar, add beaten egg and seasoning, also 
lemon juice and grated rind. Add milk and 
flour alternately. Mredge raisins with flour 
and add to mixture. Fold in bread crumbs 
and then the chopped apples. Turn into a 
well greased mold and steam five hours. 

Old-fashioned Pound Cake.—One pound 
butter, 1 pound sugar, ten eggs, 1 pound 
flour, ™% teaspoon nutmeg, 27 tablespoons 
lemon juice. 

Cream the butter, add sugar gradually 
and cream well together. Add yolks of eggs 
well beaten, lemon juice and nutmeg, and 
mix thoroughly. Fold in whites of eggs, 
beaten until dry, and the flour. Beat for 
five minutes. Bake in loaves in a slow 
oven for an hour and a quarter. 





Cranberry Salad.—Place round flat molds 
of cranberry jelly on crisp leaves of head 
lettuce. Spread a layer of finely chopped 
celery over each round of jelly. Spread 
salad dressing over the top, and sprinkle 
thickly with salad nuts which have been 
chopped or cu- into small pieces. This is a 
delicious and highly attractive salad ac- 
companiment to the meat course. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


Making My Boy Bigger Than 
His Father 


| TRY to develop and strengthen in my 
son the desirable traits of character 
that I° find weakest in his father. I 
teach him that he must not do the wrong 
things that Daddy does. For instance, 
once when I was correcting him for 
using a bad word, he said, “Daddy says 
that.” I told him that Daddy did not 
want him to use bad words because he 
himself did, for when Daddy was a little 
boy like him he did not have a mother 
to teach him. 

My highest ambition is for him to 
have the strength of character to be 
friendly and sympathetic with all classes 
of boys but to choose as his closest 
friends not the richest nor necessarily 
the most popular, but the ones with the 
cleanest principles and highest ideals. 








I try to know and love his little friends 
and as he grows older I want to make 
our home life such that his friends will 
love to gather here instead of his having 
fo go out inta the world to hunt his 
associates. 

I think that mothers, Sunday schools 
and other church organizations should 
do more for the entertainment of our 
young people, for if they are not furnish- 
ed with good wholesome amusement 
they will find the wrong kind. I think 
that the best way to keep a boy’s mind 
Clean and to keep him out of trouble is 
fo give him something worth while to 
do and to think about and to that end | 
Tead to my little boy all the stories for 
little folks in the Magazines we take, the 
bedtime stories in our daily paper as well 
a8 animal stories and stories of nature 
that I find here and there. As he grows 
Older and can read for himself, I-want 
© place before him all the good liter- 
ature we can afford. 


I want him to become a Scout and a 


our farm demonstration work as he has 
time for. 

I take an interest in every phase of 
the community life as well as in all his 
little problems so that as he grows up I 
may be able to see life’s problems from 
his point of view, and in hours of disap- 
pointment and discouragement he will 
feel that Mother will understand and so 
take new courage. MRS. A. L. L. 


* * * 


They Work Together—I will not say 
what I am doing to make my boy a big- 
ger man than his father, but rather 
what we are doing, for upon this subject 
we are thoroughly agreed. We wish to 
give our sons the training which their 
father missed. 

The first thing we consider is the home 
training that their father did not get, 
being motherless. We are trying to in- 
still in them reverence for the Divine 
Father and a love for all his creatures, 
and a desire to return to mother earth 
a portion of that which they obtain from 
her bosom. 

Second, we are giving them the advan- 
tage of the best schools to be obtained. 
It matters not how we need them, we 
keep them in school when it is open, that 
they may not fall behind in their studies. 

Third, we are diligently teaching them 
how to use their money. We are allow- 
ing them to handle money in their pur- 
chases, that they may wisely deal with 
their fellowmen. We allow our boys to 
share in the business on the farm by 
raising and selling their own produce, 
gently instructing them in the spending 
of their income, but letting them decide 
as to how it shall be spent, or whether 
it shall be deposited in the bank to their 
credit, which is often the case. 


MRS. J. L. B. 





Teens and Twenties | 








How Young Women Teachers 
Have Helped Social Life 


HIS One Broadened the Whole Com- 

munity—In rural communities, the 
teacher can mean a great deal to the 
social life. I know of one young wo- 
man who has taught for several consecu- 
tive years in the same place. In that 
time, she has not only helped the school 
but has broadened the social activity of 
the whole community. 

She started out by getting. the boys 
and girls interested in club worl and 
athletics. Through them she got in 
touch with the mothers and fathers. 
A parent-teacher association was the 
outcome. By degrees the school be- 
came the center for many pleasurable 
activities—community suppers, amateur 
theatricals, match games of baseball and 
basketball. My, my, how teacher did 
lift that hidebound little neighborhood 
out of itself! 

Last year, she staged a most interest- 
ing and unique rural fair. It lasted only 
a day but that was a’ full day. The 
school building was turned into an ex- 
hibit hall for the display of sewing, 
cooking, gardening, farming. Outside 
were the stock and poultry shows. A 
barbecue dinner and good speakers (a 
candidate for governor and a woman 
legislator), helped draw a crowd. A se- 
ries of exciting field-day contests, ar- 
ranged between picked teams of racers, 
ball players, etc., from many neighbor- 
ing schools, added zest for the young 
folks. Another feature was a parade of 
floats gotten up by the farm club and 
domestic pupils of various 
schools in the county. An _ especially 
good attraction aiid one that brought out 
the men folks, was the splendid display 
of improved machinery for farming— 
tractors, trucks, harrows, plows of all 
description. The agents for such ma- 
chines were glad enough to codéperate 
with the teacher in putting on this ex- 
hibit. 

That fair was a fine thing. Through 
it Miss Teacher not only succeeded in 
getting her community on sociable terms 
with itself, but established inter-neigh- 
borhood friendship. T. 
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WOU will find this 
i great Catalog of 
The Charles 
William Stores a 
veritablé holiday- 
land, brimful of thousands of 
practical and useful gift sug- 
gestions for every member of 
your family and for every one 
of your friends. 


Useful gifts are here in pro- 
fusion—clothing, millinery, 
footwear, dry goods, 
clothing, automobile accesso- 
ties—everything in fact. But 
luxuries and novelties are 
here, too—for on the jewelry, 
toy and novelty pages, selec- 
tions can be made that will 
please the most critical. 


Do Your Christmas Shop- 
ping in Comfort 


With the help of Your Bar- 
gain Book you can now C'‘,rist- 
mas-shop in comfort, and all 
in one place. Best of all you 
can now do it at prices so low 
that in many cases you are able 
to buy two gifts for the usual 
retail price of one—you can 
surely remember everyone this 
Christmas—thanks to Your 
Bargain Book. 


work * 
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Order Now 


"Christmas 





Everything Is 
Guaranteed 


Every article is of guaran- 
teed quality and warranted to 
represent full value—a real 
saving, and that it will give you 
the service and satisfaction you 
have a right to expect. You 
may be sure folks will appre- 
ciate receiving gifts like these, 
and—you will appreciate the 
the big savings you can make. 





If you have not already re- 
ceived a Catalog and want to 
save on your Christmas shop- 
ping as thousands of our cus- 
tomers are now doing, clip 
and mail the coupon below 
TODAY. It will bring Your 
Bargain Book at once—in time 
for your Christmas orders. 


meCharles William Stores :.«. 


- New YorkCity 












Send me FREE 
Winter. This places me 


Name 
R. R. or St. N 


City and State 


mCharles William Stores tx. 
262 Stores Building, New York City 


“Your Bargain Book*’ for Fall and 
under no obligation. 








Many of our 
Parcel Post orders 
are shipped the 
same day as re- 
ceed. Read what 
our customers say 
about our service. 





Book Brings Alumit Chut Jo Your Door 
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{LING wide the great doors 
of the farmhouse — welcome 
home! Let good cheer and thanks- 
iving mingle in this happy fam- 
y season, 
Of course, you want the very 
finest of baking. Don’t trust to 
chance. Use White Ring Self- 
Rising Flour and know that the 
dainties you serve will be both 
tasteful and wholesome. Even 
elaborate dishes take but little 
time to prepare with White Ring 
because the. pure. rising . ingredi- 
ents are alreadyin. Try the holi- 
day recipes below—you'll see! 











































White Ring Fruit Puffs 


Popovers 





2 eggs. 34 cup milk. 
1 o sifted White Ring self-rising 
louc. 






Miz the flour quite smooth with 
half a cup of milk, bear in the 

one at a time, mix quickly, add the 

rest of the milk and bake in six icon 

pans in a moderately hot oven 
¢ thirty minutes. 
Fruit Sauce 

¥§ cup butter, 1 cup s 

1 cup berries or other small fruit. 
- Cream the butter, gradually work 
in the sugar, squash the berries, or 
fruit, with a silver fork. 

At serving time’break open the 
hot popovers and fill with a gener- 
ous teaspoonful of the fruit sauce. 
Replace the up pee and serve at 
once. Nice for luncheon. This sauce 
is also very good on plain cake, 






















White Ring Hate Muffins 
if cup butter. 34 cup sugar. 
cup milk. 1 egg. 
Scant 4 pound dates. 
2 cups sifted White Ring self-rising 
our. 

Cream the butter, add sugar, and 
egg beaten light, mix flour alter- 
nately' with the milk; beat thor- 

y, add dates, stoned and cut 
in pieces. Bake in buttered muffin 
pans in a moderately hot oven. 


Remember, White Ring purity is 
Sepemgoed by the makers of 

le’s Omega, the premier soft 
wheat flour for over 80 years: 
Omega Self-Rising, a self-rising 
flour of the highest grade. 


H. C. Cole Milling Company 
Chester, Ill. 


































Self-Rising Flour 


It’s Healthful — een’ 


Economica 


















Write today for free 
instruction book and 


PATENTS 22:75:53 


. Send sketch or model for personal opinion, 
CB. A. CALF Regist a 
Security Savings: om't Bank Bidg., directl 
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Athletic Tests for Boys Over 






















Twelve 


pprAr Boys: 

Boys, I know you like to throw, 
climb, run and jump. Now in order that 
you may test your athletic ability along 
these lines I am giving you some tests. 
Ask your teacher to conduct the tests 
and see how many of them you can 
pass. 

First Test (for boys twelve years of age): 


1. Pull-up (chinning)............++. 4 times 
or rope climb (using both 
REMRGS BRE TARE)s>rvccccvcsseccccece 12 feet 

2. Standing broad jump........... 5 feet 9 in. 


9 seconds 


3.60 yard dash 
8 seconds 


or 50 yard dash.. 
4. Baseball throw (distance)...... 


Second Test (for boys thirteen years of age)s 


1. Pull-up (chinning)............... 6 times 
or rope climb (using both hands 
eee YO. ey ee 16 feet — 
2. Standing broad jump...........- 6 feet 9 in, 
or running broad jump.......... 12 feet 
B. @ ward Gash... cccccssecsccvees 8 seconds 
or 100 yard dash.........seeeeee 13 2-5 sec. 
4. Baseball throw (distance)...... 195 feet 


Third Test (for boys above 13 years of age): 

1. Pull-up (chinning)...........+++. 9 times 
or rope climb (using hands only) 16 feet _ 

2. Running high jump...........+ 4 feet 4 in, 


or runing broad jump.......... 14 feet 
ee reerrrre 28 seconds 
Oe’ Gee EE GRO, 5 sidavs caciccesene 12 3-5 sec. 


4. Baseball throw (distance)........ 220 feet 

These tests were prepared by the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. This association’ offers an 
athletic badge for all boys who pass 
these tests. If you want to try for one 
of the badges ask your teacher to write 
the association for the rules and regu- 
lations, 

Sometime soon I am going to give 
some athletic tests for girls. 

UNCLE P. F. 

P. S—Why can’t we have more let- 
ters from boys? I keep away ahead on 
girls’ letters all the time but need more 
from our boys. 


Something Boys Can Make 








MAGAZINE RACK FOR SCHOOL 


What you will need to build it: 

Pieces Sizes Use 

2 %"’ x 11” x 50% Ends 

2 %’’ x 8" x 335% Top braces \ 

4 %” x 11” x 324" Shelves 

5 %” x 1” x 32%” Magazine support 
sticks 


44 tb. 6 d common Nails 


Who Will Kill the Most Rats? 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

I AM a boy, 12 years old. I am in the 

seventh grade in the Fairforest Gram- 
mar School. It is one of the best rural 
schools in the state. Every Friday we 
read The Progressive Farmer and farm- 
ers’ bulletins. This week we have been 
studying about rats. 

The loss from rats and mice amounts 
to many millions of dollars a year. There 
are four kinds of rats, the common 
house rats, the brown rat, the roof rat, 
and the black rat. None of these rats 
are natives of America. They came 
over in the ships with early settlers. 

The most destructive of these four is 
the brown rat. It breeds from 6 to 20 
in a litter six times a year. 

Rats are not very hard to catch in 





traps. Che or butter are the best 





things to use for bait. Many people use 
poison instead of traps. Barium car- 
bonate is one of the best poisons to use. 
It may be fed in the form of dough— 
three parts of meal or flour and one 
part of the poison. 

The ordinary dog doesn’t usually make 
a good ratter. Small Irish and fox ter- 
riers, when trained right, make good 
ratters. Cats are not so valuable for 
ratters as dogs. 

WILBUR R. HARRELSON. 

Spartanburg County, S. C. 

Editor’s Note—Thank you, Wilbur, 
for this timely letter. Unless one makes 
war on rats right away they wiil cause 
great loss before spring, since it ts to 
stored winter food and feed that the 
greatest harm is done. 


Made $450 in Eight Months 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


I WISH to tell The Progressive Farmer 
boys and girls how my mother and I 
have earned $450 in the last eight months. 
This is an average of a little more than 
$56 a month. 

Last year a cotton mill was built in 
our community. This mill is located a 
third of a mile from our home. One 
Saturday mother sent me to the mill to 
peddle out some butter, milk, eggs, and 
dried beans. I had very little trouble 
selling these things. I made some regu- 
lar engagements with several families. 
After that I went once every week to 
sell things. 

As I became acquainted with the peo- 
ple at the mill, more of them wanted to 
engage their milk, butter, and eggs from 
me. It then became necessary that I 
deliver these things two or three times 
a week. My engagements have still 
grown larger, and now I have to deliver 
these things every day. Now we sell all 
the milk, butter, eggs, and vegetables 
that we can possibly spare at home and 
have calls for more than we have. Sell- 
ing these things encourages us to raise 
more things to sell. 

We keep a record of the amount that 
we sell, so that at the end of the year we 
may know how much we have earned. 

© EDNA PERRY. 

Editor’s Note—Here is a farm girl 
and her mother who took advantage of 
an opportunity when it came and are 
making money pleasantly and profitably 
as a result, 


Expects to Be a Teacher 


I AM a farmer’s daughter and like 
country life. 

We have a large flock of hens and 
they help me go to school. I carry eggs 
and vegetables to the people who come 
here in the mountains to spend the sum- 
mer, and a get a good price for them. In 
this way I pay for all of my school 
clothes and books. 

We also grow crops and fruits and 
have horses, cattle, and hogs. I hope, 
when I finish high school at home, that 
I can go to college, for my greatest de- 
sire is to have a good education and be- 
come a school teacher. I am 10 years old 
and am ready for the fifth grade. 

RUBY HORTON. 


Rabun County, Ga. 


Misses the Martins 


PUT up seven boxes for the martins 

in the early spring. It was not long 
before there were lots of them flying 
around the boxes and soon they built 
nests and hatched out their young. They 
would keep off the hawks, owls and 
crows, and they eat boll weevils also. 
They were very tame. You could easily 
catch the little ones if you wanted to. 
Martins are noisy birds and chatter in 
many different ways, but now they are 
gone, and I miss them. 
J. W. MURPHY. 
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Service Stations on any 

way. My training prepares you to 
tractor ae power 
--little capital 
expert. 
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CELEBRATE “XMAS8" 
“THE BRAZEL WAY” 


of FIREWORKS Oily $2 sichinthetne 














paper : fire-cracke 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in, 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap tor 
pedoes, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night firewo 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, I 
Grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 13 
erasy cracker sticks, and punk. Ali complete in @ 
neat box. A day's fun for the whole family, 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks cannot be 
mailed. ame your express office. We ship aame day, 
Our booklet of cotobration soode free, Send for it 


also, None shi .O.D. 
NOVELTY MFG. CO. 








1902 Elle Street Cincinnati. Ohio 
HERSKOVITS 
pays MORE CASH For 


SELL US YOUR FURS. Dont Wait. 


In Fairness to Yourself, Know why Herskovits 
Grading Makes Your Fur Checks BIGGEST. 


SHIP NOW=DIRECT=AND GET 
HERSKOVITS BIG FUR CHECKS. 


FREE Treasure Book, Supplies At Cost, 


Guaranteed Price 
W. IRVING HERSKOVITS FUR CO. loc. 
Dept. 58 109-111 W. 24St.. NEW YORK 

















ists, Shippi 
Tags, Market News, etc. Whitt 
Helps You Catch 

More Furs 
Sead your shipments to the old- 
est fur pocetving Bouse in &. 
Louis and see results. Ne 

mmission charged. 

i] desire 
ee 
it separate for yourreply. Write 
for free price list of furs, shi 
tags, traps. Also sample 0 
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_<mLearn Auto 
REC on7 Tractor Business 


ik) 


Write today for epectal low tuition rate. - 

Fare and board and room offer. No colored enrollments. 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 
Dept. '570 41th & Forest Sts., Kansas City, Mo 
Dept. 1570 916 Forbes Street, Pittsburg, Penn 
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FEATHER BEDS 


25 POUNDS *7.95 
30 POUNDS *8.95 
pair pirows *1.95, 





POUND 
MEW FEATHERS - BEST TICKING 


$1,000 in Charlotte Bank & trust Lo. 4% guaran” 

tee of Satisfaction. MAIL ORDER TODAY- 
Free Catalog. HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
SANITARY BEDDING CO., narr.™ 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


— 
















Delivered 
at: ‘FREE 
for Free New Sant . 
tary Renchor Bevis, Pitows ‘and Poatnares You'll be 
our low factory ¢ 
and give pou 10 days trial. ; 
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Where Do You Stand? 


ORD Stanley, a philosopher who lived 
some years ago, wrote in one of his 
books that he doubted if hard work, 
steadily and regularly carried on, ever 
hurt anybody. He was probably right in 
his statement, but the disappointment 
which comes from hard work without 
results does hurt, and the kind of pain 
it brings is just as bad for one as phy- 
sical pain. 

There are many farmers now who are 
suffering from the realization that much 
of the work they have done this year 
has failed to bring any real profit. Per- 
haps very few could tell exactly how 
they stand on any one enterprise, or 
even on the entire farm operations. 


Ask any farmer if he thinks it worth 
while to keep records of farm operations, 
and invariably the answer will be in the 
affirmative, yet by his failure to do so 
he answers in the negative. Why is it that 
the farm, of all producing institutions, 
has the most universally poor records of 
business transactions? In the first place, 
hard and tiresome work is not conductive 
to agility with the pen, and the effort of 
getting together the materials for writ- 
ing is not thought worth while. Perhaps 
in many caseS a lack of knowledge of 
asimple method of procedure in keeping 
records is the one thing that makes things 
go unrecorded. 


In such a short space as this, it is not 
possible to outline a method of keeping 
records. The Extension division of any 
College of Agriculture will be glad to 
render that service where it is desired. 
This is rather an argument for the wis- 
dom of keeping enough figures to show 
where profit and loss occur in the year’s 
operations, 


Any system of bookkeeping adopted, 
however simple it may be, should satisfy 
certain requisites, which are briefly sum- 
med up under the following five heads. 
It should: 

1. Be Simple. 

2. Guard against mistakes 

3. Furnish a record of transactions 

4. Show the amount of gain or loss in 

the business 

5. Show where the gain or loss occurs. 

The actual work of recording should 
be done daily, preferably in the evening 
after the day’s activities are finished. If 
the work is done daily it will never re- 
quire more than a few minutes at any 
one time. Ii it is left with the intention 
of doing it each week or two weeks, 
something will be left out, and then the 
time will come when something else must 
be done on the appointed evening, and it 
will be left for a longer time. After 
one or two such lapses it is doubt- 
ful if anything more will be done that 
Season. In any home where there is a 
boy attending a vocational agricultural 
school, he might well do the bookkeep- 
ing, since he has to keep records of his 
projects. 

3ut,” the farmer asks himself, “what 
can I do if I haven't kept any figures this 
year?.” That is just the point. Don’t 
let it happen again. It is possible, by the 
aid of memory and estimation, at this 
time to tell something of the approxi- 
By next 
spring many of the figures will have been 
forgotten. An estimation now will in- 
dicate what enterprises have been profi- 
table. An inventory made not later than 
the first of the year will give a basis for 
beginning the records of next year’s 
work, A letter to the nearest College of 
Agriculture, or to the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, W ashington, D. C., will 
bring helpful information in getting 
Started with a simple bookkeeping sys- 
tem. D. D. SCARBOROUGH. 





OMEONE has asked for a list of 

fine climbing vines. Here are several: 
wistaria, Virginia creeper, Boston ivy, 
trumpet vine, kudzu, woodbine, honey- 
suckle, Dutchman's pipe and climbing 
hydrangea. And of course there are 
e climbing roses—quite a list of them 
ee cand several annuals grown from seed. 
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44 cup butter; 1 level cup 
granulated sugar; 2 eggs— 
well beaten; +4 cup sweet milk; 
1 cup nuts, chopped—prefer- 
ably pecans. 
Cream butter and sugar; add 
beaten eggs, then sweet milk 
and flour alternately, and the 
nuts last. Beat well. Bake 
in loaf tin in moderate oven 
from forty-five minutes to an 
bour. 

Doughnuts 
One level cup sugar; 1 egg; 
2 level tablespoons shortening 
melted; 44 cup sweet milk; 
flavor ‘with nutmeg; enough 
eclf-rising flour to make a stiff 
dough. 
Break eggs into bow! and 
before beating add sugar, beat, 
add milk, a little flour and 
nutmeg, then pour in shorten- 
ing and work in enough flour 
to make a stiff dough. Roll 
out but 4% of the dough at 
once. Roll % inch thick. 
Grease must be hot enough to _ 
brown piece of bread in sixty 








" eeconds. Take out when gold- 
en brown and roll in pulverized 
* suger. 
x 
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Tasty, € ical 
For Tasty, Economica 
Holiday Baki 
S If Ri | Fl 
Use eil- ISING our 
-~~sr nner ” 
HO would believe such every one loves so well become very 
delicious holiday cakescould economical. 
be made so quickly—so i 
easily! None doubt that good self- Just try it. You can buy a grade of 
Try These rising flour makes the best biscuits— self-rising flour equal in every way 
Tested . light, wholesome and healthful—but to the grade of plain cake and pastry 
este Recipes have you ever thought of using self- flour you’ve been accustomed to 
Loaf Nut Cake rising flour to make your cakes rich Using. The very first baking will 
San teva cane eahdaiin Guile and tasteful? win you over to healthful, depend- 
s : able, self-rising flour. Here you'll , 


If you’ve always dreaded cake 
making, if sometimes it’s hard to get 
your bakings to come out just right, 
you'll find real delight in baking your 
holiday cakes this season from self- 
rising flour. 


The better grades of self-rising flour 
have all the essential baking qualities 
needed for making the lightest, 
daintiest cakes and pastries. First, 
there’s good soft wheat flour of the 
same grade and quality you’ve always 
used. The best cooks will tell you 
no better cake flour is milled than 
that made of choice nutritious soft 


find a flour that’s milled clean and 
kept clean—a flour with a hundred 
household uses—one that produces 
wholesome home bakings unexcelled 
for their purity and high food value. 


Look for the blue shield—the mark 
of quality—on every bag before you 
purchase it. 
of good self-rising flour and the best 
baking results. 


Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, Inc. 



























It is your guarantee 


Send today for FREE booklet 





wheat. 


Then, in self-rising flour baking 
experts have already added for you 


just the right amount of pure health- Kindly send me your free booklet, ‘“The 
ful phosphate baking powder needed Plain Truth about Self-Rising Flour. 

to make your cakes rise properly and TITINIIID os voichovncitssethunaensabenetbaninadapabecmnaptarianianl 
to give them that fine silky texture. 

This means that you can’t go wrong Pa BE e i co cisccracecensseresororccsvescesnsoscscevensecsoveees 
on your rising ingredients. It means OBR. cceccecccerccsoenccsnncovceseccoosscees R.R....... 





also that the delightful holiday cakes 


J. B. McLemore, Mer. 
Room 1202 edtntatont Life Bidg. 
Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Every bag o; fos craging flow 


Its Healthful- Dependable -Economical 


Money-Back Guarantee 


guaranteed whiny ® Association, Inc. The contents 
ore absolutely pure and wholeso you are not satisfied with your 
boking results, the Association a wwill cheerfully refund your money. 


lour bearing this blue shield of purity is fally 
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FERTILIZER “FACTS 


the fertilizer factory caught 
telling falsehoods. 


The head of 
the office boy 

“I’m surprised at you,” he said: “Do you 
know what they do with boys who tell lies?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. “When they 
get old enough the firm sends them out as 
fertilizer salesmen.” 


MARRIED MRS. MARS 


Sam unfortunately had picked out an 
nusually combative helpmeet. After three 
days of married life he returned to his job 








looking somev t wilted and woebegone. 
His employer, knowing the circumstances, 
sought to joke with him. 

“Sam,” he said seriously. You look as 
is you’d been in a battle.” 

“Yo’ jes’ bet Ah has, boss,” replied Sam 
ruefully. “But dat ain’ de wuss of it. Ah 


"pears to have gone and mar’ied mahself to 
de whole World Ww ah !”"—Ex,. 


“TWO DABS AND A LOOK-UP” 


The opinion of generations which has dis- 
liked written speeches is reflected, declares 
Judge, in a story told by an Atlanta man of 
an old colored woman who sat under a 
youthful minister who always read his 
sermons. 

“How is dat 
a-gettin’ on?” 
woman. 

“How's he a-gittin’ on?’ she repeated. “Jest 
like a crow in a tater field—two dabs an’ a 
look-up.” 


minister of 
one asked 


new 
some 


youah's 
the old 
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Prevent 


Blackleg 
Blackleg ce eaiall 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 
Animal Industry Department of 


Parke, Davis & Company 
| DETROIT, MICH. 














Don’t Cut Out 


A Shoe Boil, Capped 
Hock or Bursitis. 
FOR 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6 R Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, tne, 364 Lyman St. Springfield, Mass. 
h Segagt ste 854 ‘ Se $ Peed a | 
t o4 i Day . i 





































Le AT thissweat- f% 
er. it’s = of wool spun {® 


mercerized ve cnilmlied 
which will give ~> 
satisfactory service. 
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What Is This 
Dress Worth? 


oes you guess | want 
ge euartice iche: 


to ow ene the 
ityle—a icate in 
$ ign lan sown at a price 
you cui hardly believe possibie! 















full for k= fitting to 


lever feat of loring! 
‘Even older women may 
wear it! 


What is my 7. Might 

nw2\ i ask you or #12 or #77 
S| Is such elegant aoe not 

worth 83 Fi " 

you skall no y a 

Lb single ous ot pay 

for the extras in style, 


e until you see 
a it it entirely at my 

risk — because my com- 
pany neste St ecs ye 
b t 


4 





be quick! ‘This amaz- 
offer can’t be open 
And I do so want 





"ane. ] will then esnd you 

hm thie fine dress. Pay the 

F 

v Key Pirecesd atl 

Geo't Spek 1 it the most fo weir drese you ever sew and the 

— ain of your life I will return every cent of yout 

VIRGINIA CASTLETON 

Care of INTERNATIOMAL MAIL ee co. 
Dept. P6657 cHIcaa 
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@ Half Century 
inthe Farm Implement Field 
Compare the WADE poiat 
for point with any saw on the 
market. Comparison will un- 
failiog!y bring you to the 


pea Type Clutch 


ced Lower pone 
"hoe the War 








What One User Saye: 
“Lam in timber which runs 
Note its many features: Mul- from two to seven feet through. 

tipleDiscClutch;V-TypeFrame | fall and cut about 20 to 25 

with wheel and handles; sim- cords per day. I find time to 

=. positive Log Dogs ; quick, split some myself * * * Ic isa 
tachable Saw Hol der, aad one-man saw to move in timber 
the sturdy, reliable Wade and is satisfactory in every de- 

Engine Develops Full tail. 1 would consider no other. 

4 Horse Power G. J. Shipman, Milwaukie, Ore, 

The WADB is the **old reliable” of the Drag Saws— 

Tt will you toowna WADE 
nvestigate today 






Writ day 


ifoevaared 


FOLDER 








d New U.S. Gov't. All 


SS for apes enoh in enormous 
lots =e co to emer all 
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Double Harness 
oop sarieciay, 999-15 











PEACH&APPLE 


TREEScer ‘our price 
P GET OUR PRICES 
It pe var z mm. Direct to Plamters in Large or Small 
Lots by apreee. Freight or Parce! Post, F "REE 68 Page 
Catalog. Pear, Pium, Cherry Berries, Grapes, Nuta 
Shade and “Graemenbal Trees, Vines and Shrubs. 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22, CLEVELAND, TENN 


30 DAY AP 
TRIAIs REE 


3: Se a . Bie ae razor on 30 days trial. If satisfactory, costs 
1. ests nothing. Fine Morselude Strom FREE. Write today. 
Btikunc’c COMPANY Suite 4! BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Orchard and Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Eight Things to Do in the 
Garden Now 


IX up a row for asparagus in the gar- 
den, and get the roots right away. 
Better get the twotothree year old roots 
in order that asparagus tips may be had 
quickly. 
2. Get a few rhu- 
barb roots and set 
them in a compara- 
tively moist and rich, 
semi-shady location 
in the garden. Do not 
use fresh manure 
around the roots as 
this will cause them 
to decay. 





MR. NIVEN 


3. Set strawberry plants now. .They 
can be set any time during the winter 
or early next spring. They should be 
set immediately if one wishes to secure 
a few berries next spring. 

4. Set cabbage, 
plants in the open. 
spinach, kale and 


5. There is no better 
present to set raspberry, 
blackberry plants. The 
quite well in the middle and upper por- 
tions of the South, but not so well in 
the lower portion. In these sections, one 
should depend on blackberries and dew- 


lettuce 
lettuce, 


onions and 
Sow 
mustard 


onion, 


seed, 


time than the 
dewberry and 


raspberry does 


berries. 
6. Put out some onion sets now for 
early green onions, The extra early 


White Pearl is one of the best varieties 
for this purpose. 
7. If the 


garden is not growing vege- 


tables, give it a thorough cleaning. Re- 
move all weeds and trash and give a 
thick coating of stable manure, and 
break the ground broadcast. 

8. If the raspberry, blackberry, and 


dewberry vines have not been pruned, 
do not put it off any longer. Remove 


the dead branches and burn them. 


Pomegranate Succeeds Only 
in Lower South 


ILL the Pomegranate 
the upper part of the 


asks one of our readers. 


succeed in 
South?” 


The Pomegranate is at home in the 
middle and lower portions of the South, 
but it does not succeed so well in the 
upper portions. It can be safely planted 
in South Texas, all of Louisiana, por- 
tions of Mississippi and Alabama, lower 
half of Georgia, all of Florida, and the 


Coastal Plains section of North and 
South Carolina. It is all right to risk 
a few trees in the Piedmont section, 


providing they can be planted in a semi- 
protected location. 


How to Grow Peonies 


O PEONIES succeed in the South? 
If so, when, where, and how should 
they be planted?” 

Yes, peonies will succeed in the South, 
although they will not produce as well 
as in the North. The long summers of 
the South are not conducive to the high- 
est development of this but by 
carsful attention, one may produce 
beautiful blooms. 


flower, 


Plant either in rows, borders, or beds. 


Give the plants considerable distance, 


setting them two to four feet apart. 
Plant in rich ground, but do not put 
stable manure in the soil at time of 
planting, as this will almost invariably 
c th to rot. Simply select a 
rich, com tively moist and if possi- 
ble a y place in which to plant. 
S , from some nursery- 
man, | bly in lar lumps, and not 
Il* to five 
eyes. If these small ivisions are 
planted, it will be a year or two before 


blooms of much size will be produced, 


but if the large clumps with a dozen or 
more eyes are planted, good blooms 
should be produced the first season. 

Plant in October, November or De- 
cember. Keep them well watered, es- 
pecially during spring when they are 
blooming. If the ground is not rich 
enough, put manure between the plants, 
but do not let it come in contact with 
the stems of the plants, 


Cost of Irrigation for Truck 
Crops 


WANT to irrigate a few acres of 

land for truck growing. How many 
gallons of water are required to equal 
an inch of rainfall? What will it cost 
to install an overhead system and will 
tt pay?” asks a reader. 

It takes around 27,500 gallons of 
water on an acre of land to equal an 
inch of rainfall. The cost of installing 
an overhead irrigation system varies, 
but it will be in the neighborhood of 
$400 to $600 per acre. 

As to whether or not it will pay de- 
pends on a great many things. To make 
it profitable one must grow crops that 
mature quickly and sell for a compara- 
tively high price. In many sections of 
the country irrigation is profitably 
on such quick growing crops as beets, 
celery, lettuce, radishes, spinach, etc. 
Only with that produce a high 
value per acre would it be advisable to 
pre ictice this form of irrigation, because 
of the expense involved. 


used 


crops 


Keep Potato House Dry 
tie temperature in the sweet potato 
house should not be allowed 
to go very much below 50 to 55 degrees 
at any time. It is not mecessary for a 
sweet potato to freeze in order to be 
damaged by cold, as very often consid- 
erable harm is done if the temperature 
is kept several degrees above freezing. 
It is of the utmost importance that it 
be kept right close around 50 to 55 de- 
grees, throughout the winter. Use the 
stoves often enough to hold this temper- 
ature. *~ 
Another important point is the matter 
of keeping the house dry. If it becomes 
moist inside, conditions are becoming 
just right for rot to get in its work. Do 
not let it get moist, if it can be helped, 
but if it does, immediately dry it out 
by opening up the ventilators at the top 
and bottom. 


storage 


Grow Peaches From Buds, 
Not Seed 


HAVE a fine peach tree and want 
more like it. Can I secure 
planting the seed? If not, 


some 
them by 
how?” 

The only sure way to get other trees 
that will produce fruit like the parent 
tree is to find out the variety and buy 
from some good nurseryman, or take 
buds from the tree and bud into a seed- 
ling at the proper time and grow a tree. 
3udding is done in early summer. 

No doubt the variety of peach you 
have is one that is well known. Fruit 
growers, nurserymen, or the county agent, 
can tell what variety it is, provided they 
can see some of the fruit. The highly 
developed varieties of almost all kinds 








of fruit must be reproduced by means 

of budding or grafting. They do not 

reproduce true to variety from seed. 

This applies to peaches, apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, apricots, etc. 

S REEN \ wit ed oil 

. 7 } st | r s S proe 

ct for fruit t from the ng 

’ ba Make i as. 

cyline rut o feet long 1 

wit he wire ‘fasten one around each 

young tree trunk.—Edna Dalton, Tenn. 























To aid in the needed further 
diversification of the South’s agri- 
culture, Summit Nurseries offer 
fine stock, in the best varieties, of 


Pecans and 
Fruit Trees 


Also roses and other ornamen- 
tals, which will give you both pleas- 
ure and profit. Write today for 
free copy of handsome new illus- 
trated catalog. 


Summit Nurseries 
Monticello, Florida 
























Satsuma orange trees sold out for 
this season—order now for 
next year’s planting 
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Good Fruit Starts 
with Good Trees! 





Good trees start in a well located, 
well cared for nursery. Our nur- 
sery is located in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, where 
a favorable climate, a long grow- 
ing season, and a variety of soils 
meet the most exacting require- 
ments of all kinds of fruit trees. 
Our stock is carefully grown, dug 
and packed; as we have a pecu- 
liarly favorable location for ship- 
ping, it will be quickly delivered to 
our customers, and in good order. 


Send for Our Catalog of Best Southern Fruit 
and> Ornamental Trees for Your Farm. 


The Howard-Hickory Co. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners, 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA. 

















Houses Look Better 


and are worth more with shade trees in 
the front yard, roses and vines over the 

orch, flowers and fruits in the garden. 
Fhe cost is little—how little is shown in 


Southern Planting Facts 


our new booklet about shade trees, ever- 
ns, shrubs, and fruits for southern 
omes. Describes, pictures, and prices 
only the best. Write today for a copy. 


Glen St. Mary Nurseries Co. 


Glen St. Mary, Florida 
No agents; not connected with other nursertes 
18. 














CLIP YOuR IRCOWS 


More milk is assured. 
where. Clipping cows When stab stapled Ao, sclealing & 
, thorough eeps manure and fi ut 
= milk pail, the Stewart No. 1 Cli ping Nv wr 
is the rand 2 mules Clips 
horses and mules also, Gniy $12.76 at oar + deniens 
or send $2 y balance on arrival. 
CHICAGO "FLEXIBLE peart COMPANY 
6600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
World’s largest makers of clipping and ad 
machines. Complete catalog on request 














THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 





e¢ Peas or Be ane 

1 a Huller, and if 

| ue ¢ jomy 

y best ‘one. 

20 000 STAB 

What more 

could be 6 of any mae 
chine? They are made ia 


10 sizes and styles, 10 
60 bu she ls per hour. | 
for Catalog and Prices, 
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Star ae Huller Co., chattanocsa,” Teane! 
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The Turner 


County Plan 


Food and Feed First, Then Cotton 
By G. H. ALFORD 





HE Turner County Plan—the cow, 
AL tos and hen program—has made 
this small South Georgia county 
famous. The program, conceived and 
carried out by the people of a typical 
cut-over,. long leaf 

pine county, has, in 

less than three years, 

worked wonders. 

The county was 

prostrated by the 

boll weevil and de- 

flation, but it has 

lifted itself out of 

the “Slough of De- 

p> Sac spond,” and delega- 
tions of farmers, bankers, and mer- 
chants from many counties in Georgia 
and adjoining states are now making 


pilgrimages to Turner to find out just 


how it has been done. 

In the fall of 1921, practically every 
farmer was broke, and of course, the 
business men were practically bankrupt 
and certainly insolvent. Despite the fact 

“that Joe Lawrence, editor of The Wire- 
grass Farmer, published in Ashburn, 
the county seat, had been preaching the 
wisdom of diversification for 15 years 
through the columns of. his paper, the 
farmers staked all, in 1921, on the hope 
of making one more big crop of cotton 
to pay up past bills, and failed, and 
Turner County was prostrate, the 
county was flat, the farmers were de- 


spondent and business was at a stand- 
still. 


gt 


on the 


“Food and Feed First” 
ADERS 


put the farmers 


absolutely necessary 
and business men 
road to prosperity. Happily, 
George T. Betts, banker and 
president of the Turner Board 
of Trade, Joe Lawrence, The 
Wiregrass Farmer, C. H. Bishop, gen- 
eral manager of what is now the Ash- 
burn Distributing Company, Inc., J. L. 
Evans, a large farmer and local busi- 
man, and other wise community 
leaders lived in Turner County. Under 
almost insurmountable difficulties, H. B. 
Ralls, Jr., was employed the first 
county agent. Mr. Ralls of the 
most efficient county agents in this coun- 
try, and he and the leaders named, in 
coéperation with the farmers of the 
county, mapped out a safe and sane sys- 
tem of farming for Turner County, the 
underlying principle of it all being “food 


were 


county 
County 
editor of 


hess 


as 


is one 


and feed first and then cotton.” 

The cornerstone of the entire program 
is the marketing of crops. County Agent 
Ralls and two assistants look after the 
marketing department of the Turner 
County Farm Bureau. Codéperative car- 
load ‘shipments of cattle, hogs, poultry, 
hay, syrup, peas, potatoes and other farm 


As many as eight 
cars of hogs have been shipped out on 
one day. An average of two cars of 
poultry are shipped out per month. One 
day, at Sycamore, two miles south 
Ashburn, 600 head of hogs, 8,000 pounds 
of poultry and 1,000 dozen eggs were 
sold codperatively. 


produce are made. 


of 


It was necessary to provide a profit- 
able market for dairy products. A 
wholesale grocery and cold storage com- 
pany offered the best facilities for a 
creamery. One hundred men paid in 
$50 each to buy the necessary machin- 
ery. It started operation October 1, 
1921, has 
more is paying 


vith 100 producers and now 
patrons. It 


1,000 


than 


top notch prices for cream and is mak- 
ing money. 

A cold storage and meat curing plant 
was opened in the same building. It is 
run.on the “custom plan” and is handling 
more than 100,000 pounds of meat a 
year for the farmers. The farmer places 
his meat in storage and takes it out 
needed, paying cash for the service, or 
the cost is taken out in meat. 


as 


Interest in Poultry Grows 


R. BISHOP, the manager, has also 

recently opened a poultry feeding 
plant in connection with the creamery. 
The birds are placed in coops and fed 
for from seven to ten days on butter- 
milk and meal; killed and dressed and 
shipped, in barrels, to hotel trade in 
Georgia and Florida. Good prices are 
paid for poultry and the plant is clear- 
ing money. 

There is a 10,000-egg incubator loca- 
ted in one room of the Farm Bureau 
building. The Turner County Poultry 
Association, assisted by the Ashburn 
Board of Trade, installed the incubator 
at a cost of about $2,000. Members of 
the Farm Bureau pay 3 cents on each 
egg placed in the machine. Nearly 50,000 
chicks have been hatched during the 
past 10 months. It is a money-making 
investment. 

Turner County was willing to go in at 
the little end of the horn and has not 
despised the day of little things. No 
high priced cows, hogs or poultry have 
been bought. Some purebred bulls and 
boars have heen bought by individual 
farmers and blocs. The cows, hogs, and 
poultry will all be of good quality in a 
few years. 

Good permanent pastures, grazing 
crops, hay, velvet beans, soy beans, pea- 
nuts, sweet potatoes, corn, oats and other 
feeds crops make it unnecessary to buy 
feed. The farmers grow the necessary 
feed crops and are not building expen- 
sive barns or buying expensive farm 
equipment. It has been unnecessary for 
them to borrow much money and the lo- 
cal banks have, by exerting special ef- 
forts, been able to make the necessary 
advances to all farmers of good repute. 


The culmination of the diversification 
program is “The Turner County Fair.” 
This fair shows what united effort will 
accomplish. The fair held this fall was 
equal in quality to any fair ever held in 
Georgia. The exhibits were not as ex- 
tensive, but no better exhibits have been 
shown anywhere. 


Paint Campaign a Big Success 


N THE first day of last month, ev- 
school district in the county, 
except one, was represented at a meet- 
ing held in the county court house to 
perfect plans for painting every ‘school 
in the county. The get together 
spirit of Turner County was driven 
home to the visitors when the farmers 
planned to paint six school houses each 
day until all school houses in the coun- 
ty were painted. The first coat was put 
on a school house in one day and the 
second coat in one day, two weeks later. 
The farmers seemed to fully appreciate 
the economic value of paint and expect 
to continue to apply paint until all farm 
buildings in the county are painted. 
Turner County is recognized as the out- 
standing county in Georgia and is now 
making rapid progress along all lines. 
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lt Takes Lots 
Zo Run A Railroad , 


Few people—even good business men—know the 
tremendous amount of money it takes to run a rail- 
road. The items of equipment, extensions, upkeep 
and operation make a total far greater than the cas- 
ual estimate that would be made by those uninform- 
ed as to railroading; and the item of taxes is one 


THE OLD RELIAB LIABLE 


of Money 


which is generally overlooked entirely. 


The railroads of this country have not been getting 
enough money from traffic earnings to meet expenses 
and provide for the extensions and improvements in 
service which the public demands and has a right to 


expect. 


The railroads must have more money, in order to 
meet the traffic requirements; and, to get this money 
they must have the confidence and coéperation of 
The L. & N. Railroad joins the other 

railroads in asking that you consider the facts 
 ] in the case before reaching any unwarranted 
conclusions based on wrong information. 
are giving you the facts in these newspaper 
Please read them. 
A modern locomotive costs $60,000, an increase of 328 
a freight car costs an. i“ in- 


The Y i N., 


the public. 


advertisements. 


per cent over 1913; 


) crease of 300 per cent over 1913, 
?, paid out for taxes alone 45 per ye 
as compared 7 


' in 1922 


of its net income, 


20 per cent in 1913. 
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around wget aoaae ; Biante 
Perennia 

Roses that are Me. ¥ to the South. Whatever you wish 

to plant—Ornamentals, Fruit or 

You have for the asking our Catalo 

deceriptive ‘and planting information, together with prices. 


Write for it at once. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, P. 0. Drawer 910F, AUGUSTA, GA. 
(Successors to P. ) 


Ornamental Plants Our Specialty 


The South’s oldest nursery can help you make beautiful the grounds 
furnisning = varieties of Shrubs, Ee 
bers, 


Nut 


J. 


















Trees Ever- 


Trailers, Hedge Plants, and 


Trees—we can supply you. 
which me FS full 


Berckmans Co. 








| “PURE 
MITCO” 


MOLASSES 


Guaranteed pure, imported Cuban mo- 
lasses. Unexcelled for stock feed and 
boll weevil mixtures. We can save you 
money on your next purchase. Write 
for prices in barrel or carload lots. 








| Mobile Importing & Trading Co., Mobile, Ala. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
leading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 
sene (coal oil). 

The inventor, F. O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, IIl., is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE ‘to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
the agency, and without experience or 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 











Sderot ales low a prise. 
DON’T ‘SEND a 2 A PENNY! 
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jer Co.. Dept. A6757, Chicago 
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mole meat with FIGARO 


I QUICK-- EASY --SIMPLE 


If you once smoke your | 
meat with Figaro you will 
never go back to the old 
smoke house method of slow 
burning fires---days of lost 
time and the big waste 
through shrinkage. 

For 19 years Figaro has 
proven the quickest, easiest 
and most perfect way to 
smoke and preserve meat. 

It is easy to use---just ap- 
ply with a brush or cloth and 

igaro does the rest. 

Figaro is guaranteed to 
keep your meat free from 
skippers or from becoming 
rancid. 

Get a jar from your mer- 
chant mow and use it this 
year---you will have better 
cured and better tasting 
meat than you have ever 
had before. 































do NPOUND MADE By CONDENSING #002 
*Ptapye, DITION OF OTHER BENEFICIAL INGREDS | 
Wome tone FOR CumnG sat meaT. 8O% sors 

MICAL THAN THE OLD-F 
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° —* = Figaro smoked hams anid 
Don't feed hogs all year then bacon are plump and full 
lose one-fourth the meat through weight. Guaranteed to 
shrinkage by smoking it the old keep sweet, wholesome 
smoke house way. Figaro stops and free from skippers for 
this loss—use it this year—save 12 months. Get Figaro 
all your meat. from your merchant today. 


FIGARO 


CHEMICAL CO. 
Dallas, Texas 


























































The most Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complet 
Farm Level Outfit ever made is the 


BOSTROM ovo 











Candle Power 


Burns 96% Air 
Amazing invention in table lamps— 
wall lamps — hanging lamps and 
tight ‘~_ Brilliant, soft, mellow white 

wy * 96% "air, only 4% cheap 
(coal- oil). No 
o— to ‘lean, no soot, no . no 
ple, sa asy to operate. 
with match. 20 times brighter light ~~ 
wick lamps at one-half cost. 
Improvement In home and farm light- 
ing of the age. Patented 
FREE tent 
TRIAL 


Nedra Safa ib 
and se it not 
Sad at ve write fogay for te $100 A 





Shipping weight 15 Ibe. Price $22.50 

The TELESCOPE with PIVE Magnifying Lenses 
makes the work a genuine pleasure, and when you 
Gnish a job of 


TERRACING, DITCHING, TILE DRAINING, IRRIGATING 


or any farm work reauiringe Level you just KNOW 
it isO. K, Agricaltural Schools, County Agents 
AGENTS 1 | and progressive farmers from Atlantic to Pacifie 

swear by the Bostrom, and so will you, after using 
it, if not, just remember our unqualified money 





















If ant ¢ bi 
thie FREE Trial quickly — money wets te ebigy ant - back guarantee brin ngs every red cent right back 
this your locality. Be No experi-f | into your pocket, ite TODAY for description, 
the first Segene your nome and ence oF eaptal pas. pam Be and peat baek order blanks, or bet, 
rls now store you Ki, — ~B till, ORDER NOW before the heavy rains setin, 
catalog of all oes ceneee mane om. BOSTROM. BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Address me personally, 


send agents F 
fe aeeaiit tame Ba, Sins tae TC Stesse 
~ ~* Pres. 


Send NO Money 


Wel ae send Ha & size in 


ULTRA “STYLISH 
TOP COAT 
for aute and street wear. 


1—@eneine Acrepiazne 
Cteth—a beautiful rich tan. 


2-Genuine GOODYEAR 
GUARANTEE i 


158 Stonewall Street, ATLANTA, GA. 














—STOP LOSING HAMS— 


SAVE YOUR HAMS by putting the salt 
right to the bone at the start with my 


Turley Meat Salter 


Then they’re safe, no matter if 
weather turns warm. Thousands 
in use. Money back guarantee. 
Write for circular. Order today. 
w%& TURLEY co., 
50, Owensboro, Ky. 


HEELE 
Business College 


tary style. BIRMINGHAM. ALA. ; 


Get Tre Best Postion” 



















6— Your ete ec ‘Call or Write For Fir: 






























*SIZES & to 50. f 
Give ever auvit ’ 
On Sut Goes Drake’s Cleveland Cotton Seed 
Blow 'and pay ‘only $3-80 My Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed are the, result 
and postage on of years of ng and selection, under the su- 
(coupon) —--— ein and eps es panned on private 
Bradtey Bosten Co., D 2/6 . Newton, Mass. ss cotton is prolific, and se- 
Send coat risk nothing. leeted for 1 type Will grow a bale per acre 
$3.98 c&o.D. I ° under Trott “Weert! conditions this season, Price 
Name. i ee ccccecegecececoccoce $2 per bushel. 
teh Naat J. WADE DRAKE, ANDERSON, S. ©. 
Address.......-- iin cbhthcectetesiver ease BESS «220000 . 














ROF. DAN T. GRAY, dean of agri- 

culture at the Alabama Polytechnic 

Institute and director of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station, Auburn, has 
tendered his resignation, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1924, to accept a position as 
dean of agriculture of the University of 
Arkansas and director of the Experi- 
ment’ Station and Extension Service of 
that institution. 
‘ News of the resignation of Dean Gray 
will be received with keen regret by 
farmers throughout Alabama. Lack of 
snfficient funds with which to carry on 
agricultural teaching and research work 
in Alabama, and assurance of ample 
funds to go ahead without halt in Arkan- 
sas are the chief reasons assigned by 
Professor Gray for his action. 


In his resignation Professor Gray 
makes reference to the failure of the last 
Legislature of Alabama to provide for 
the educational needs of the institutions 
of higher learning, particularly those 
having to do with agricultural teaching 
and research. He said: “When I look 
about and see that our neighboring states 
are all going ahead with the agricultural 
type of industrial education, and at the 
same time we are standing still, I am 
afraid that I am not the type of worker 
who can undergo a four-year educational 
hibernating period and come out at the 
end from under fits deadening influ- 
ences.” 

In accepting his resignation, Dr. 
Spright Dowell, president of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, expresses his 
keen regret at seeing him go, saying: 
“As deeply as I regret to see you go, it 
may be that the shock which will come 
from your removal will crystalize senti- 
ment to such a degree that when the 
Legislature meets again it will place 
Auburn in a position of relative equality 
with like institutions in sister states.” 


Agents Will Study Nutrition 
| mes November 27 to December 8 the 


home demonstration agents of Ala- 
bama will be at Auburn for their annual 
mid-winter training course. Miss Agnes 
Ellen Harris, state home demonstration 
agent, has announced that foods and nu- 
trition will be the chief subjects studied, 
just as millinery was the chief subject at 
the 1922 training course. 

In order to take advantage of the 
latest information on foods and nutri- 
tion, Miss Lydia J. Roberts, of the 
home economics faculty of the Chicago 
University, and Miss Anna Barrows, of 
the foods and cookery department of 
Columbia University, have been engaged 
to do the teaching. They will deliver 
lectures and conduct demonstrations. 
Miss Roberts and Miss Barrows have 
national reputations in their lines of 
work, and from them the home demon- 
stration agents of Alabama will learn 
many things of interest and value to the 
people in their respective counties. 

Miss Grace Brinton, of the American 
Child Health Association, will be present 
also, and take part in the program. 


New County Agents 


RS. Annette Tyndall became home 
demonstration agent in Dallas Coun- 
ty, with headquarters at Selma, on No- 
vember 16. She succeeded Miss Helen 
Kennedy who resigned several months 
ago. Mrs. Tyndall was home demon- 
stration agent in a Mississippi county 
three years and is especially trained and 
qualified for the work. She has a de- 
gree from the Mississippi Women’s Col- 
lege and has attended Virginia College 
at Roanoke, the Mississippi A. and M. 
College, and Columbia University at 
New York. 

Mrs. Cicero Rudd is the new home dem- 
onstration agent for Clay County, with 
headquarters at Ashland. She succeeded 
Miss Sara King who is now in college 
at Auburn. For several years Mrs. 
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Progressive Farm 


Alabama Agricultural News" 


Dan T. Gray Goes to Arkansas 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Rudd was home demonstration agent for 
Tuscaloosa County when she was Mrs. 
J. E..S. Brown. 


On January 1, Prof. A. A. Lauderdale, 
of the Animal Husbandry Department, 
Auburn, will become county agent in 
Shelby County, being located at Colum- 
biana. Mr. Lauderdale was reared on a 
farm in Marion County, graduated at the 
District Agricultural School at Hamilton 
in 1915 and at Auburn in 1920. 


Sodatol Bought 


CARLOAD of sodatol was bought 

recently by farmers in several Ala- 
bama counties through their county 
agents. The order was placed by the 
Department of Agricultural Engineering 
at,Auburn. It will be distributed from 
Decatur and Montgomery. 


Sodatol is a high explosive used dur- 
ing the war and is being presented by 
the Government to the farmers on con- 
dition that they pay freight charges and 
cost of cartridging. It will be used for 
blowing up stumps, ditching, and other 
explosive purposes. Additional orders 
will be placed when they become sufti- 
cient to fill a car. 


Children Gain in Weight 


F prandel a year ago Alabama home 
demonstration agents began doing 
special work with foods and nutrition 
under the direction of Miss Dora Son- 
nenday, who had become specialist in 
nutrition for the Alabama Extension 
Service. 

To start this work, one or more 
schools were selected in the counties 
electing it and a regular nutrition pro- 
zram adopted. The children enrolled in 
it were weighed and measured and pro« 
vision was made for keeping records. 

In a recent report Miss Sonnenday 
tells of a club with 38 members in one 
community in which 19, or 50 per cent 
of them, were found to be at least 7 per 
cent under-weight. During the first 
week 17 of them showed gains. a 
then on substantial gains were made 
all who followed ins sttacthnns: 


In another county 13 members of one 
club were found to be at least 7 per cent 
under-weight and 11 of the 13 made nice 


gains im one month. Investigation re- 


vealed that those not showing gains did 
not have milk or a sufficient amount of 
fruits-and vegetables. In the same 
county, 13 members of another club were 
found to be at least 7 per cent under- 
weight and 10 of them made good gains 
in one month. Colds and insufficient 
sleep caused others not to gain. 

In another county 22 members of one 


club were at least 7 per cent under- 
weight, and 20 of them made good gains 
in a month. 


It is very interesting to note that in 
practically every case where children 
followed instructions by drinking milk 
and eating butter, eggs, fruits, and veg- 
etables, and also sleeping enough, and 
regularly, substantial gains were made. 





New Champion Jersey Cow 
in Alabama 


AMBOGE’S Mabel’s Lassie 398949, 
owned by John F. Fletcher, Birming- 
ham, Alabama, has just forged to the 
front as the new champion junior fours 
year-old of Alabama. She finished her, 
record with 9,162 pounds of milk, and 
542.58 pounds of butterfat in 365 days. 
Lassie started test at four years and one 
month, and had an average test of 5.92 
per cent. She is. sired by Gamboge’s 
Mabel’s Boy 104067, which bull is cred- 
ited with two other Register of Merit 
daughters. Sultana’s Financial Lassie 
333448 is her dam, with a record of 
589.37 pounds of fat made at the age of 
6 years 11 months. : 
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| HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


Vovember 24, 1923 





EASY TO PLEASE 
‘Do you care for the turkey trot, Mre. 
Grant?” asked the host of an elderly lady 
s he wrestled with the Thanksgiving bird. 
‘Oh, I’m not choice, any piece will do 


nicely for me,” replied the dear old lady.— 


Selected. 
SIGNIFICANT OMISSION 


. 
He tried to cross the railroad track 
Before a rushing train; 
They put the pieces in a sack, 
But uldn’t find the brain. 


—Sarasota Times. 


WALKATIVE 


“Le’s go walkin’, Miss Johnsing. I feels 
kinda pedestrian tonight.” 

“All right. I feels kinda walkative mah 
own sself.”—Tennessean. 


THE HASTENING THRONG 


“Our new cook always boils our breakfast 
eggs too hard.” 

“You are lucky. We can’t get our cooks 
to stay that long.”’—Kasper. 


QUAINT NEW YORK CUSTOM 


An old edition of Morse’s geography de- 
clares that “Albany has four hundred dwell- 
ing houses and twenty-four hundred inhabi- 
tants, all standing with their gable-ende to 
the street.”—Quoted from a scrap-book by a 
resident of Boyds, Md. 


THE VICTIM 


“Yes, my ‘usband’s laid up, a victim of 
football.” 
“But I didn’t know "’e even played the 
geome.’ 

‘°E doesn’t. ’°E sprained is® larnyx at 
the match last Saturday!"—The Passing 
Show. 


SHE’D TELL HIM 


It was the dear old lady’s first ride in a 
taxi, and she watched with growing alarm 
as the driver continually put his hand out- 
side the car as a signal to the ‘traffic fol- 
lowing. At last she became exasperated. 

“Young man,” she said. “You look after 
that car of yours and watch where you're 
driving. T'll tell you when it starts rain- 
ing.”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


TOO LATE 


The Foreman—“Send in young Clancy. I 
saw him smoking on a load of powder a while 
ago, and I’m going to fire him.” 

Rafferty—“Here’s a part of his hat.”—Legion 
Weekly. 


LONG WINDED 


Aiter-dinner Speaker—“Allow me before 
closing to repeat the words of the immortal 
Webster—” 

Bored Banqueter—“Great Scott! He’s go- 


"9 


ing through the dictionary! 








By J. P. Alley — $oy7cens, 1238, 7 








DEM TATERS wWHUT DE 
OLE OMAN DONE TUK IN 
| ON DE WASHIN’ SHO GWINE 
| SPILE “LESSN I GITS 
{| A Possum TT Go WIP 


‘EM PURTY quick! 
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*NOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
cy's some folks, wen dey heahs sum- 
f'n scan-lous on you, dey feels-so bad 
i dey tells ev'y-body dey meets up 
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A sturdy plow for heavy work | 


N the black, waxy soil of Texas, the black, sticky soils successfully, but it is 
gumbo of Alabama, the buckshot of superior in strength, lightness of draft 
the Mississippi delta, and in many other and durability. It stands the gaff and 
localities, the Avery Oriole Plow is with- lasts for years. 
out an equal. The unusual performance of the Oriole 
The Avery Oriole is designed and built has not been quickly achieved. Its re- 
to meet the need of black land farmers. markable qualities represent years of 
Soil that is hard to break and harder still study and experimenting. Back of it is 
to scour has no terrors for this plow. Avery’s century of experience and, the 
It is an acknowledged leader among all world’s finest implement factory. 
farmers with such soil. Your Avery dealer will gladly give you 
The Avery Oriole is different from all the facts. Or write us for descriptive 
other plows. It not only turns heavy, literature. 


There is a full line of famous Avery walking, riding and tractor plows, 
tillage implements and Champior: harvesting and haying machines 


B.F.AVERY & SONS, Inc., (€stabiished 1825) Louisville, Kentucky 


Incorporated 1877 q 
Branches in All Principal Trade Centers 


AVE 


Y onroLe PLOW 



















the Triple-Life Wire 
Cuts Fence Costs 


fe GUARANTEED to last 2 to 3 times 
longer in any standard test and to have 2 to 
3 times heavier ainc coating than ordinary 
galvanized wire. It should last many years 
longer; therefore, cost farlessthan you paid 
for your present fence. 

‘*Galvannealed'’ wire amalgamates the 
rust-proof zinc coating INTO the steel; gal- 
vanizing merely lays it ON. That's what 


longer than ordinary galvanized wire. 
Stiff stay wires and well crimped line 
wires locked together with the famous little 


Square Deal Knot 80 tight they are guaran- 
teed never to slip, make Square Deal a firm, 


50c nomical fence. 50c 
copy of Ropp’s New 
Calculator sent free 

Book to landowners who 
tells all about the new 

Free om test, Triple-Life 





Keystone Steel & 
6328 Industrial St. Peoria, 11). 








in Half— 
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Good fence is as necessary to the 
farmer’s welfare as a good plow. 
Royal Fence is a positive invest- 


*Galvannealing" last so much 















ment that pays you dividends in 


long-lasting, eco- 


stock and property protection. 


write for catalog that 


Your dealer has Royal Fence in stock 
for quick delivery. 


alvannealed” wire. 


Wire Co. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Chicago New York Da! Denver 








GET /T FROM THE | “1 Saved $20 to $22,”’ 
<SACTORY DIRECT 





Fence, Gates, Posts and 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 54 MU 







































says B. C. Bradley, > 
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Bowes "paring aie at “ee Our Advertisements Guaranteed Reliable 


we Seneca 


Writetouay for WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELI- 
Catalog, of ste and harbed ABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods the sub- 
eran scriber says, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 





Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to us 











Bak, | 


qinisn 14 Sogao 


mat ing of real eases. because 
buyers should personally - Fa rasd> 
Prints 3e4795¢ cach investigate land before Thc rngasensrs 


FOR CATALOGUE ' q purchasing. 
























within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any 
one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent mis- 
representation in our advertising columns. We cannot try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertis- 
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The Progressive Farmer 



























And Breeders’ Cards 


Georgia. 








in your success. 
for information. 


— Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — Jerseys, Charlestons KUDZU 
° and Flat Dutch—Postpaid: 500, $1; 1,000, . Ex- - 
pressed: $1 1,000. Coleman Plant Farms, Tifton, Ga. Write for descriptive booklet on Kudzu plants and 
a x fi For Sal Cabt Plants i matmnde Ons prices. T. Kiyono, Crichton, Ala. 
DI — — 
| ‘ \ Plants—All eavletion +f r 1,000; 5,000 jot * a50 oo When You Plant Kudzu Roots—Buy the best 


per ; 7 
1,000, Prompt shipment. Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, can get, from a responsible grower who will take price 
Cheap roots are poor roots; 
Cherokee Farms, 








Send No Money—Millions 4 a proof Cabbage Cab- 





CASH WITH ORDER 





bage Plants—Shipped C. O. Dt, 1,000, $1; 10,000, $9. MISCELLANEOUS PLANTS 





and mail or express charges. E. L, Powell, Omega. 
Georgia 











Gireatesen States Covered— Farmers’ Exchange-| Livestock Display— 
5,000 Ga,, Fia., and Ala.........4 6 cents per word $3.50 per inch 








For Kudzu 
Watson Watermelon Seed, 
Cabbage eo Not Dromises ; from experienced Write Eaton Seed & Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla. 


Roots — Beggarweed and “Guaranteed 
Pecan and Satsuma Trees 


Write 
Monticello, Fila. 














NURSERY STOCK 















Ss sckos ak oo $s. 000 Texas and 8. hee P 5 cents per word $3.00 per inch grower. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c. By ex- 
Carolinas- Virginia... 100,000 N. C., 8. C., and V 8 cents per word $4.00 per inch press, $1 1,000; To, 000 for $7.50. Plant Farm, Ulah, 
Mississippi Valley . 100,000 ‘Ark., Miss., ola, Aa" Tenn. . 8 cents per word $4.00 per inch 





Combination rate—all four editions . 26 cents per word $12.50 per inch 


Each initial, number or amount counts as & word. State sista what editions you wish to use, 











5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $7.50. Onions, $1 1,000, Farms  ette, Ga 











North Carolina. Peach Trees, 
Millions of Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—$1- 1,000; vil prices. Send for price list. Dyer Nursery, Lafay 


10c¢ 


up. Other fruit trees at boll wee 


































































le, Tenr - ; 
ville, 4 bessee. Barred Rocks—Parks Pedigreed strain direct 30 year Millions Cabbage 


Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. in Alabama and Georgia. Clark Plant Co., Thomas- Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
ville, Georgia varieties. Order now for fall shipment. Agents want 
j ORPINGTONS Send No Money-——We will send you 1,000 fine ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
LIVESTOCK P - : “a nee a sae < " frost-proof cabbage or ‘Bermuda onion plants C. O. D Hish-arade Pec Trees—The kind U Mow 
rize Winning Buff Orpingtons—Cockerels, $3; pul- = for $1 and charges; 5,000, $4.50. E. W. Lumpkin, igh-grac e Pecan rees re ine that ive i 
CHESTER WHITES lets, $2. Mrs. John Bartlett, Cedar Hill, Tenn Thomasville, Ga. vee. 2 apenas of satisfied eytamene. prtabliehed 
siieitshocibeiainich 02. Simpson Nursery Co., onticello, Fla., Lock 
O. I. GC. and Chester White Pigs—$16 per pair. No PLYMOUTH ROCKS Missionary, Klondike and Progressive Everbearing Box 38 
e . s a Ps > = pI rel » - - 
kin. Write for circular. Pleasant Gale Stock Farm, Barred Rock Aristocrats—Choice young cockerels, 10 Swewherry I —- zeer’ yO nag - one Govern Toole Pecan Trees—We grow and sell high-class budded 
Sciota, Illinois. pants, at $7.50. M. I. Hosmer, Box 787, Birming- Route 2, Macon Ja. ° . ° and grafted trees to planters, dealers and other nur 
ee 1am - —— Z oe — serymen. Southern Nut Tree Nurseries, Thomasville, 
DUROC.JERSEYS Purebred Barred R ck Pullets—Rea ly to lay. wrest-prect _ Cebage | Tiamte, — peeing. yrs 0, A ‘ ; 
‘ ‘ dy_ ; : 2 3 ; 1,000, 50. 
Registered Orion Cherry King Boars—Of rarest (Parks Strain.) Trapnested for 32 years. O. G. Halli- pales. ike. sit te, eee! $75). at Bt Guaranteed Nursery Stock—Peach, Apple and Pear 
breeding, sons of Scissors 2nd. Knapp Farm, Nash- burton, Siluria, Ala. grower. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C. —Our Coeclon“pear is apparently immune from blight. 


> —— All varieties of apple are specialties. Jarden 
Plants—Frostproof, large, well Nursery, LaGrange, N. C. 

































Owen Strain Reds—Extremely ‘beautiful Cockerels, 
rei ; Bone Guinea Boar—8 months, $25. . Arthur $3; pullets, $2.50. C€. Denton, Hartselle, Ala. 
Treadaway, Grove Oak, A 





Grown to head; good seed used. 





Duroc- Jerseys—8 to 10 “weeks old Pigs—Orion Cherry trapnest record. Hens, pullets, cockerels, first choice, . 
ande , * ge ¢ ale ‘ f , ’ rooted, true to name. Early Jersey Wakefield, Succes- 
Fins end Detender Bi aol ad = Se 2. B. Will $4; second, $3. Jessie Avant, Thompson, Ala sion, Drumhead, Flat Dutch, Copenhagen Market. 75c Extra Choice, Bred-up, Early Bearing, Budded and 
— £ ok. . - Purebred Barred Rock Roosters for Sale—April 1,000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. ay Re yt for pale a Largest 
Duroc-Jerseys—Large, broad, easy feeding, lifie. hatched, Patriot strain, f ) inni ii cw coe " > oe a bh work very tree guaranteec 
10-weeks-old plas that will please you, $9 ‘each; 3 for stock. $3 each. Mrs. M. P. i Payette, “Al » Charleston” Wakefleld and Flat ‘Dutch Cabbage log and price list free. Bass Pecan Company, Lum- 
$25. Pedigreed; either sex. Ernest Russell, Townley, Route 2 Plants—Grown from Long Island seed; at $1 per berton, Miss. 
Ala! ’ . : 1,000, by express or parcel post collect. Satisfaction 
RHODE ISLAND REDS guaranteed. Burchhayen Farm, Eastman, Ga. Now Booking Orders for Budded Pecan Trees— in 
GUINEA HOGS Stuart, Schley and Success for fall-delivery. Ship- 
ra ee He py Ser eee ing Jersey and Charleston Wakefield Cabbage Plants— ments start November 15th. Stock guaranteed 


a é q heap plants usually please or money refunded. Send for folder. Harlan 
worthless. 250 postpaid. 50c; 500 postoaid, ‘oe & By Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Alabama. - 

































































. - 3 5; 8-weel ‘ 0. 4 = 
$35; 3 and 4-months pigs, $15; 8-weeks pigs, $10. All Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Young Toms $6, hens 




















25,000,000 ‘‘Frost-proof’’ Cabbage + rae ae lots, by express, 


HORSES—JACKS—MULES pany, Franklin, Va. vines and shrubs. 
land, Tenn. 


Tenn, 


DUCKS express, $1 1,000; $10,000 for $7.5 arks, 
POLAND-CHINAS Ulah, N. C, For Sale—Vigurous Young Budded Pecan Trees— 
hE Te oe Mammoth White Pekin Ducks—The large-type, long- Bermuda Onions — Succession, Wakefields, Dutch Stuart and Schley varieties, 3 to 10 feet. Government 
Bt, Polnad-China Pigs either sex 2 to 5 m bodied kind, choice breeders, $2 each. Hodges Farms, . Tt 4 F ye RON ae vn on inspected. Stock guaranteed to please or money re 
i Type Polna ~ M N Cabbage—Unprepaid, 300, 60c; 500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. funded. Write for prices., Randolph County Nursery 
of ase. a. Satisfaction guaranteed. Oscar attson, Miss. Klondyke, | Exeeisior, piilstonary strawberry, prepaid, Raclnen, Ga 5° C Haman Pas 
RMR, ECEINGION, FENNEC einai 100, $1; 300, $2.25. Jones Valley Farm, Birmingham, : eateiatens . e 
- Advance Big Type Poland China pigs from Sons and = ———_ TURKEYS Alabama. . Sa eS atts Satsuma Oranges, Grapefruits, Kumquats, Blight- 
Saneneate ye he ye Re ae. ee $10 papers a pound. ogein Mammoth White and Bourbon m Red a afittions _ Frostproof Cubege, Piante—taading By Aepten, “or rn Bg Ry 
urnishec yne elcher, ‘ 5 c. e 4 rieties. Open field grown. est seed used. 500. herries. Strawberries, Palms—Satisfaction guaranteed, 
One Boar—2% years old, weight 800, length 84 Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys for a nee now 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50, Dealers wanted. Nt Buy direct. Catalog. Pigford Nursery, Lumberton, 
inches, height 40 inches, price $75. Bred gilts for and get choice of my stock for fall mating. Prices: shipments “and. _satisfaction guaranteed. Powell Plant Mississippi. 
y 4 ; 30 9 . . ; hens, $5. 2} ie Cs . Key, Ala. » ae “ ba ” 
February and March pigs, weighing 300 at months toms, $8; hens, $5. Minnie Camp, Key, Ala. Rt. 1 Prats. Grese--Direst to Piantass tn Yates ce Gmail 


freight or parcel post. It will 


from 600 and 800-1. sows. Pedigrees with every hog. 9 wholesale prices: 500, 50c; 1,000, 85c; 5,00 4 i , 
t 4 te 6, $5 each, One fine two-year tom $15 old hens “ee Sale prices: 900, uC; Ms , * you to get our prices before buying. Free, 68-page 
orp guaranteed. Randolph Bros Route Largest type. Shipped from Carrollton, Miss. Mrs. 10,000, $7.50. Cash. Fine stocks, Prompt shipments. catalog. Peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
Harris, 2162 Thirtieth Place, Ensley, Aja. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. Councill Seed Com- grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; ornamental trees 


Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleve- 
















































































































































































































































































Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties from very gorted as wanted. Each variety labeled. Damp moss $1.75 bushel, 


, a: . te i 2 G Ww. Heard, 
Games — Travelers and Wildcat-Blues, Crossed best seeds. $1 1,000, collect; 75¢ 500, postpaid. X-Cel on roots. Carefully crated. Quick shipment. Satis- Box 136, Atlanta, | amc —_ = 


For Sale at Reasonable Prices—Registered three and PLANTS estan Ft Nal mg peri tet Pe 
five gaited saddle horses. Also 5 good jacks and « eston aot se at a uccess a a a. EY SEED 
one draft stalion, W. L. Graham, Salvisa, Ky. For Sale—Cull sewer pipe for ene drainage. Do pd collect. You ake ‘Se chances; will duplicate 
away with that old ditch forever by putting in a line orders, or refund money on unsatisfactory purchases. 
PET STOCK of this cheap pipe, cover it up and forget it. Chatta- Wholesale Plant Go. Shomanriile, Ge CLOVER 
nooga Sewer Pipe Works, Manufacturers, Chatta- — - —_ - a Sow Yellow Melilotus—On oats, orchards, and fields, 
or Tex . r=, ~ Sow >| y or — oats, . elds 
boas a Ce a eae Fane “Posmay, £08, hay. erasing, soils, “Heavy resceders. Polder free 
For Sale—Coon, Opossum, Skunk, Cat and Rabbit BERRY PLANTS 75c. Also leading varieties, 250 postpaid, 50c; 1,900 #mbert, Darlington, Ala. 
0 ’ e On, Or . . 4 ’ 
Hounds, L. 8B. Birchfield, Lineville, Ala. , Blueberries —Plant Sapp’s Cluster-tree Blueberries— posipald. $1.50. | Expressed, 10. pol Ti from ’ COTTON 
For Sale—Airedale Puppies—Pedigreed, $8 and eed Peres teen Viet’ eae today. Sapp's old reliable grower. Walter Parks, Pisgah, N. C Pe Aw Half—Booklet free. John M. Bligh, 
$12.50. Richard Stocker, Frankfort, Indiana, - 10,000,000 Fine “F e : eatur, Als 
ie ne ‘‘Frost-proof’’ Cabbage Plants—Jer- ae er - - 
Free to Dog Owners—Polk Miller’s Famous Dog CABBAGE—ONION—STRAWBERRY sey, Charleston Wakefield, Succession, and Flat Dutch Cook’s 10-10 Cotton Seed — $3 bushel. Arthur 
Book—64 pages on care, feeding, training, with ail- 500 Mixed Cabbage Plants—Postpaid, 75c. Walter  -—500, $1; 1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Expressed, $1 Treadaway, Grove Oak, Ala, a _ 
ment chart, and Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘Tribute to Parks, Pisgah, N. ¢ 1,000; — ve peed awe eee $8 haem Prompt ship- Half and Half Cotton Seed—Priced right. Write 
a Dog,” ete. Also full list Sergeant's dog medicines, —— - “= = ments. jood order delivery positively guaranteed or 8 Ss 3 son, Tent. 
the standard for 44 years. Just send your name and Cabbage, Onion— 500, 65c; 1,000, $1. Strawberry § money cheerfully refunded. Councill Plant Company, = John A. Peddy & Son, Henderson, Tenn 
address. Our free advice department will answer any 500, $2.25. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala Thomasville, Georgia. North Carolina Planting Cotton Seed—King’s Barly 
question about your dog’s health free. Polk Miller ogress arbe: 3 . > ~ > r - Improved, the best. Buy direct from originator, Jno. 
Drug Co., Inc., 117 Governor St., Richmond, Va. Do Ra ated gn gk aia onion ‘Springs Aide $1, veune eR ye .. hi 8, mo uty dl W. King, Louisburg, N. C. 
a = a etle versey "n¢ este akefleld, Successio se —_—_—__ 
Leading Varieties Cabbage Plants—Bermuda Onion and Flat Dutch. Prices, by express, any quantity, st Halt and tale on Ba + = ed 100, FF. oa ~¥ 
P ULTRY AND E Plants—$1 1,000, Georgia Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga per 1,000; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for $1.2: percents. rst ational Bank, Lexington, Tenn. 
» % Tahceumntaad E 8 — at ; Pl $1. $0 100: 1,000 for $2.25. First-class plants from a Tone M. Jones, Lexington, Tenn 
rogressive Everbearing Strawberry ants—$1.5 0; Island seed. Order now. Satisfaction guaranteed. -and-Hes " ure. ) cle 
BABY CHICKS $6 1,000. Catalog free. Rosebank Nursery, Winchester, Pp. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga , ~Fair-and 7 aden pag for fee “booklet — 
Chicks—Book spring orders now and gave $5 per 100. nn, Millions of Good Thrift price list. Crook Brothers, Luray, Ten 
. bh ae ; : 5 } ; y Frost-proof Cabbage and 
ht Be Ah Beet and special prices. Comfort wagtaice F rust “DS | Cobbege, snd Osion Fingte— All Bermuda, Onion Plants—From best seed. We make Cook Cotton Is One of the Best Varieties—Limited 
ro women 6 V0» et é . . ~ quick shipments and guarantee they will satisfy you. quantity of seed at $1.50 per bu. of : »s. Good 
Baby Chicks—Orders should be placed at once for ville. “Ga bas ge ga, a Bt Re ny ae sound seed. M. Dumas, Thomasville, Ala. 
7e anuary chic Yrite for catalo Cabbage sermuc ) > -- ,000, ons. ‘os d: 300, 65¢; 500, iC; _ — . 
December, and January ie. Hook por eataiog Boe my A preted g150 1000 oN RL... $1.65, Expressed or mailed collect: 1,000, $1; 5,000: King’s Early Improved Cotton—Matures 90 days. 
ae oe Virginis “xtc od wes ~ Waldosta, Ga. Sisest i, Shee y * $4.50. Plant Dealers, write for special offer.’ Thom- Gets ahead of weevil. Special prices on these 
re O UTE. be - - asville Plant € Co., __ Thomasville, Ga seed for next 30 gays. Big - 2 today for facts. King 
y f Klondyke, Aroma, Missionary Strawberry Plants—- = ————— . Cotton Seed Co., vonia 
a, ag Ee ye al Fortis White Lackooma Ready now, $4 per 1,000, postpaid. Cureton Nurseries, Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charles- 
Anconas $100, $15. Rhode Island Red, Barred Rock Austell Georgia, ton bi ape age qucocsion, outs Se Dutch Ay GRASS 
Mf Wile > - Copenhagen arket—We use best seed money can buy, ; ] - - 
and Silver Lace Wyandottes 100 $17.50; 50, $9. arly Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—100, 2hc: grown for us at Mattituck, Long Island. Can make Dallis Grass—For pasture. Lambert, Darlington, 
qntching cass $1.50 per fifteen. Mrs, Julius Heard, 500, “i: 1,000, $2, , postpaid, insured. Chas. S. Beasley, {immediate shipment of very fine plants and guarantee Al#bama. ~ haat Saw ‘oe 
. . Castleberry, a. i Bl 
BRAHMAS Ten Billion Cabbage Plants — Leading varieties. 11000, Parcel Dost, Prepaid: 250, -t5e:, 500; 3.05: Trifoliata Seed TROL ATA So ih. 10 to 100 
6 ° 2 > . 1 ( Seed— . ; 
: - es = a ap Shipping daily. Write for prices today. Davis Plant 1,000, $2._Tifton Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. Ibs., $1 Ib. Below 10 not accepted. Davis Seed Com- 
0, Lig ght Brahma Hens and 10 Roosters—Purebred; Company, Tifton, Ga Frostproof Cabbage Plants—Early Jerseys, Charles- pany, Auburn, Ala. 
me $125. Write for particulars, Robert Vetal, Bells, " ——o . ; a ‘ he 
Tennessee. Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—1,000, $1; ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch. Also white MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
5,000 $4; 10,000, $7.50, charges collect. Kendall Plant Bermuda onion plants. Postpaid 100, 30c; 200, 50c; 
GAMES Company, Valdosta, Ga. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. By express $1 per 1,000, Cab- Tall Georgia Rye—$1.40. Beardless barley, $1.20 per 
bage only, 5,000, $3.75. Nice high grade plants. As- bushel, in 24-bushel bags. Recleaned Red May Wheat, 










; 250: ‘ x ; 
Cocke, S: Gest, S200; pallets, C5, Fred Alenander, Plant Farm, Montezuma, Ga. __ faction guaranteed. Customers delighted. Reinhardt 








Fighting “Cocks, Brood Cocks—$5 each. Bacon War- 1 1 Go, 4: ‘ D, Eemaneeet Gedbeae, F Planta 500. Ge; Plant Co.._Ashburn. Georgie. FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 



















































y . for plants and “ten Million Cabbage Plants—Large, well rooted 
. ie ho a ne re ei, charges. ‘Andrew Clark, Thomasville, Ga plants grown from Long Island seed-plants that grow LOANS 
North Carolina. Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—500, $1; “To00, $1.50, real hard head cabbage. Early Jersey, Charleston 
postpaid, Good plants and prompt shipment guaran- Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch. Varieties as- “Jemison Farm Loan Service’—As exclusive financial 
LEGHORNS teed. Bonnie Plant Co., Union Springs, Ala. sorted as wanted and bunches labeled. Postpaid 300, ¢orrespondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
75c; 500, $1,; 1,000, $1.50. Expressed $1 per 1,000. Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 


Cabbage Plants—Wakefleld, Flat Dutch—$1.25 1,000, Quick shipments. Satisfaction assured. Dealers and the world, we are prepared to make loans on improved 


Five Brown Leghorn Cockerels for Sale—$2 each. 4 
Miss Alice Lee Powers, Gallion, Ala, Hag Sreees: ot , mages strawberry truckers write for special quantity prices. Davis farms from $1,000 to $100,000, interest rates from 6 
"Six-month 1 aman 3 a oor mg plants, $2 1, uy Crow, Gainesville, Ga Plant Company, Tifton, Georgia. per Fd up; eerie “ae / 7 and Pd zeus. ey a 
. Leg ‘ockerels—. ~ } . yaket . ( pections; no inspection fee. rite or phone. Particu- 
: $ E Brower, | Lower Feacheoms ‘Ala. Good, strong Charleston Wakefield Cabbage, Yellow FLOWERS Spee = cme gi recs, SS Gates, — 291 North 




















































and oa, ras + —y Onion es. T5e; Se ee eninge i oy eg get 
“Goldenrod” Butt Leghorns — Stock, reasonable 1,000, ellevue Plant Farms, Senola, Ga. Hydrangeas—20e, G0c, $1. Ferns, 30c, Mrs, Wil- . ro ges es oy ON ge oe + ? 
+ ll ad list. D. W. Dickerson is Son, Gallatin, Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Prepaid: liams, McKenzie, Ala enced men doing exclusive farm land inspecting. 
: ) f 8. 3; 5, 0 eens Pere eee 
- Natisfaciion guaranteed.” Lr fg ve Large Red Dahlia Bulbs—25 cents each. Mrs. Mary ALABAMA 
High-class W hite Leghorns—Every male, Ferris di- Satisfaction ¢ = Se ee L. Nettles, Tunnel Springs, Ala. 200 Acres Land for Sale—At $50 per acre; located 18 
Tiver he it f= 25 per 15. Booking orders spring de- State Inspected Aroma, Progressive Everbearing and miles from Birmingham, Ala, Write to W. M. Phil- 
12.50 Der 100, Chicks, 20¢ each. RK. B. Missionary Strawberry Flante—Delive red to your door HEDGES lips, Route No, 2, Box 69, Birmingham, Ala. 
Holton, Camilla, Ga. for $3.50 per 1,000. E. B. Cupp, Cullman, Ala., Rt ERENT - ca SS 
Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet. Evergreen Nur- 180 Acres—Near Vandiver, Shelby County, Ala.- 
500 purebred S. C, White Leghorn pullets ready to Strawberry Plants. — ht ete oe Missionary, —— series, Conway, S. C. About % mile from new highway; one 8-room frame 
lay, $1, P30 each; 300 yearling hens, $1.25 each, Cock- Gandy, Excelsior, Mitchell, Thompson—Sent express house, well and garden; one 2-room log house and 
erels, $2 each, Day old chicks, December and Janu- collect, $2.50 1.000; parcel post, 60c¢ 100. Everbearings, Hedge Plants—Amoor River Privet, one year $2, well, Earle Brothers, Birmingham, - Ala. 
ary delivery, $15 per 100. Fain Trading Co,, Edison, $1 106, pr repaid, ‘Ww. L. Scoggins, Harrison, Tenn., two year $3 to $10 per 100 de mreres according to size. ~- 
Georgia. Route i. Evergreen Nurseries, Conway, 8. (Classified ads. continued on next ; page) 








HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—Knows How to Have His Way 


By Pat Gordon 








BUN-LEWWE ME 1™ GONNA GO UP TO 
BURLINGTON “THANKSGIVING DOAN 
AND SEE THE FOOT-BALL GAME 


















MA WONT LET YUH GO \ 




















qonvok 
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(Wa! nal you KNOW Vouk \, , [OANES SHE WILL —\\ - he a PAWPA SANS 1 CANT.) 























to 








Ala 














November 24, 1923 


Farmers’ Exchange 





FLORIDA 
300 Orange Trees on 20-Acre Equipped Farm— 
$2,850. Near beautiful village; center noted winter 
resort section; depot ust f churches stores, 
schools, etc.; 15 acres dark loam tillage; 500 orange 
trees, grapefruit, 45 pecans, guavas, mulberries, plums; 
good 2-story house baru, garage, poultry house; at 
tractive bungalow, poultry house fo settle affairs, 
$2,850; furniture horse tools, implements included 
Only $1,000 needed Det page af New dl ee 
Catalog bargains throughout da free, 
Strout Farm Ageucy, 1210 GE Graham B) dg., Jack- 


gonville, Fla. 





OTHER STATES 


Farm for Sale— 256 Acres — 60 cle 
dwelling; 1 mile high school ; $14 per 
Sey. B ax 107, Petersburg, 
I —272 Acres—5%% miles from Elijay, Ga 
Good 5-room house and outbuildings; 42 acres under 
vation, including 30 acres good bottom land; 230 
acres good = timber; 100 4-year-old apple trees n 
ideal place for stock raising or general farming. Price 
for quick sale, $3, 000. 5. s Hall, Abbeville, 8. C. 


Wonderfully Productive Cotton Farms— Near 
Paso. Prices from $75 to $350 per acre. Under cheap- 
est irrigation water in U. 8. Any sized unit, on g 
than nine- 





ared ; 


5-room 
acre. W. F. 














terms. Average production last year more 
tenths bale per acre. No boll weevil Healthful i. 
mate. Ask for our ne Ww booklet, ‘‘Farming That Pa 


Ad iress_ Dept. 60-C, jateway ‘Chub, El Paso Texas. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED | 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Good Housekeeper—For father and 3 chil- 
dren, baby 10. Durrett, Knoxville, Ala 

Railway Postal Clerks—Start $133 month. Railroad 
pass; an paid; questions free. Columbus Insti- 
tute, P-4, Columbus, Ohio. 


oe ee Mail Clerks. 














$1,600. Experience 

























































An Exceptiona] Opening Those Desiring Plain Home 
Sewing—No canvassing City, country. To prevent 
curiosity seekers, send 12 cents for sample, informa- 
Good Wear Cloth Co., Inc., Asbury Park, N, J 

For Dickey Septic Tanks. Made of vitrified 
salt glazed sewer pipe like that used in city sewer 
systems Prices low Ask for big free catalog and 
list of users Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, Manu- 

hattanooga, Tenn 


facturers 
PATENTS 
Patents—Write to B. P. 
linian Registered Patent 
Washingtor Db. ¢ Honor 
PECANS 


uion. 





Sale 





Fishburne (a South Caro- 
Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldg., 
able methods. 



































> and ~ 50c per T. Satsuma 
J. L. Miller, Long Beach, 
For Sale—Large Size Seedli Pecans—25c Ib. in 
50 and 100-. lots, F. O. B. Dem polis. A. T. 
Breitling, Demopolis, Ala., Box 303. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
100 Noteheads and 100 Envelopes—Printed; $1.35 
prepaid 4 aft Rox kmart, Ga 
SYRUP 
Pure Ribbon Cane Syrup—Packed, six 10-1. cans 
to case at $4.80, F. O. B. cars, Atmore per case, Cash 
with order. H. W. Currie, Atmore, Ala. 





TANNING 


Don’t give away y furs and hides on low 





Tanning 








markets At our experts tan them. Write Athens 
Hide Co., Athens, Ga., for catalog. 
TOBACCO 
Natural Leaf Tobacco—Chewing, . Be. 2-5 
Ths., $3; 20 Ibs., $5.25. Smoking, 5 1°95: 19 
Ibs., $2.50; 20 Ibs., $4.50. Farmers’ Unisn, Mayfield, 


Kentucky. 
~ Natural “Red Leaf. Tobgcco— Direct “to consumer, pre 
paid, best grade, 5 Ibs. $1.7 Smoking, 5 Ihs., $1.25. 
Sh B. Adams, Sharon, Bank of 
laron, 


Tobaceo — Genuine 


Tenn. Reference, 





Tennessee Red Leaf — Prepaid: 






































































































correspondence course unnecessary. Write, Mr. Chewing, 5 Ibs., $1.50; 10 Ibs., $2.75. Smoking, 5 
Selby, D71, Willow full, Til »s., $1.25; 10, $2. Jno, W. Jones, Grower, Green- 
Men, Boye—Rallway Mail Gierkseiss-tie2, Lit 82: Tenn. __ ee 
free. Franklin Institute, Dept. E-137, Rochester, ope gt spun, ‘Tobacco— 5 Ibs. shoring, . $1.7 10, 8 
New York. > moking, 5 WDs., 5 
Bi » andr a f Se 4 - 
All men, women, boys and girls, 17 to 65, willing Pipe yh coe ica 5! ky ” 
to accept government positions, $117-$250, traveling or ~ = 
stationary, write Mr. Ozment, 225 St. Louis, Mo., Tobacco—Fancy_ smoking, 5 Ts., $1.25; $4. Pipe 
immediately. and recipe free. Chewing, 5 Ibs.,. $1 50: 20, 35 Qual- 
ity guaranteed. Free package tobacco seed and in- 
POSITION WANTED _ structions to plant with every 20 Tbs. either grade, 
Want a Job With a Good Party =o run a email ordered. Tobacco Growers’ Union, Murray, Kentucky. 
dairy and small truck farm on halves. For ret erences AN 
write Bank of Pineapple. T. N. Watford, Caledonia, — ~~ ~ w NTED TO BUY pitied 
Alabama. Ladies, Boys, G ups. before 2 all gl used or un- 
“ - _ r “ eo used postage s amps vefore 870. Jo not cut used 
teavanted Position on truck or, dairy farm. either @¢ stampa from envelopes.” let. $10 each’ paid, Send 
am wie family. Address. O. K. Kerley, Ashland, or ff liad gels danduiciesten shes 
é y 1a. 
ited—A position by grat late in Agriculture 
who is now doing graduate work at Howard College 
Birmingham, Ala. Any class of agricultural w« a will FREE! ART PICTURES 
be considered. Address, Student, 112 Lewis Street ~ 
Birmingham, Ala. of Ideal Chick i iful 
- pres Fates, ox 1 jn. xultable for fram- 
nm; siven on wi 
AGENTS om —— every issue.W ri Great Poultry oper. 
Fruit Trees for Sale—Agents wanted. Concord Nur- Chuck full of money-making ideas, articles, 
series Dept. 25, Concord, Ga pe monthly ,80 to 120 pages. SPECIAL OFFER: 
gents — Sell Somet! That Will Sell Life i 
Leather—The eat leath Everybody prosp Big Trial Issues Cc 
buyer. Investigate. G. S. Jones, Guin, Ala 1 Year 50¢; 3 Years $1. 00, 
pee. enh Aen — end stamps or coin today. 
Rummage M $50 Daily— We start you. £| Poultry Tribune, Dpt. 13, Mount Morris, {il 
Representatives wanted ywhere Vholesale Dig- 
tributors.”’ Dept. 105 Division Ae. tt, Chicago. 
Agents—Make a I) Hour—Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for i a? n jing leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample packa free Collette Mfg, Co., Dept 
71 An sterdar n, N 
Pos rama aeryee | -6gp CHICKS seoterees, sree me cn 
Make $15 d el Comple li , ’ ° 
Ex = a5 patterns Free samples “Com " te Shiri 3 Layers. Exhibition an a select grades. Post 
Manufacturers, 241 W. Van Buren, Factory 162 Ass age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
age , . ea ~~ | EAST AND “WEST rom which 
——___—____ $$. } ‘4s; A month’s feed FR atalog free 
Agents Rig profits selling Guar antted Au Nabob Hatcheries, Box A3. Gambier, Ohio. 
Y ( 3 ent pallor laranteed Tractor 
, ents gall toof Paints, Greases, Hog and | BABY CHICKS—Novembor Prices _ Ship Wednesdays. 
c ttle Diy Oils Oil Refining C Inc., New Prepaid sive delivery guarat ‘ 20,000 weekly 
rem, 2a. a ‘er 50 00 i 000 
s Mixed for friers $6.50 00 $55.00 105.00 
SALES MEN Ir on Vhite Leghorns 7.00 12.00 55.00 110.00 
sree Tree earns ste ady Rocks, Reds 8.90 14.00 65.00 130.00 
work af th 
akon a te’ aan late “ter | C: Ae NORMAN, Box 301, KNOXVILLE, TENN 
terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord. Ga 
Saw Mills for Tractors, A. A. DeLoach Co., At- 
lante, Georgia MY PRIZE WINNING AND 
iB argain- -Regular $65 Moline Stalk Cutters—Seven EGG LAYING STRAIN OF 
ing Bros. Co. Birmingham, Ala BARRED ROCKS. RHODE 
. at. See —————— ISLAND REDS, AND WHITE 
W ‘anted -You to know how little it costs to make LEGHORNS MAKE A LIVING 
your home safe against fire from the chimney. Let 7 i. 
1s mail you our free booklet Chattanooga Sewer FOR ME, 7H£Y WL MAKE 
Pipe Works, Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tenn. MONEY FOR YOU. ~~ 
WRITE TODAY FOR MY BABY CHICK PROPOSITION 
MISCELLANEOUS R.E.GETTYS, SCENIC DRIVE 
4 KNOXVILLE ~TENNESSEE. Qecemmens 
Accounts, Notes, Claims Collected — Anywhere in 
world. No charges unless collected. May’s Collection 






































| PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


DUROC. JERSEYS 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


oF en sows, 








Service Rx ars bred gilts, pigs all ages and 

best blood of the breed, satisfaction guar 

BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 
Brinkley, Arkansas 


POLAND.- CHINAS 











eee 











FOR SALE 
Big Type Poland- China Pigs— 
Out of 7 to 800-T. sows, sired by 00-TD. boars. 
Some BRED SOWS Chea 
a. Ge WRIGHT. Alexandria, Tenn. 
SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER’S CATTLE 












THE FARMERS CATTLE 
ste agent omg COWS are profitable milkers and 
their ca »~w into steers that make rapid gains 
in the ress out a high percentage at 
the market For information, write 
AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
{3 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, tilinois. 

































A vy, S mers et, Ky 
r Sale—Hard burned Farm Drain Tile. Sold 
P t Prices low Ack for free t klet about drain- 
i Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, Manufacturers, 
( tanooga, Tenr 
BOOKS 
T? Great Books — 5ce-10c. Catalog Free 
Book seller, Box 1086. Birminghar Ala 
_____ CHRISTMAS CARDS 
i 18 ?t tif y engraved cards in 
assortec s ith pes, $2 postpaid 
Add 2 be ful M er’s or Sweetheart 
X s Gift Shox 2121 Third Avenue 
i 
FURS AND SKINS" 
. Furs, Tanned nlog free Athens Hide Co., 
a HARNESS—SADDLES 
( New 6 85: used, $4.85. New 
7 ble bit, dou $2 4 ame, user 
$ ( I Devane ( g Store, Pav 
( 
( Mi A \ Sad les Dra! 
fe rs d riers $5.95 re 
Army t F. 0. 1 M 
p.c. oO s As 
! I bs) Bros 
Mi Ga 
te << os 
I Tanning Hides "Furs—Satisfaction guar- 
ar ens Hid ‘ Ga. 
~ HONEY 
( Quality Extract Hi y 12te a tb. in 60- 
Tb. cans. W. H. Henders Dancy, Ala 
—_ KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Fnishing—We m@ke all prints on post cards 
no 1egative for free sample. W. O. Williams, Logan, 
, Ko oda | Bin ishing by Mail—F $ Developed Free— 
ia 5c. W. W. Whi Drawer 1112, Bir- 
min zh am, Al a. 
OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
$55 Week—Women, Girls Wanted — Learn Gown- 
Making at home. Many winter cpenings. Learn while 
earning. lessons free. Write immediately. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. E-538, Rochester. N. Y. 





Make $100 a Day—Be An 


AUCTIONEER 


MISSOURI AUCTION scnect 
Hall Bidg., Kansas City, 
18 years. (Largest in world.) send me 1928 
Annual Free. 








Pou 
Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 





Marketing Eggs . 


T THIS season of the year, fresh 
eggs are exceedingly scarce and 
therefore high in price. Fresh eggs 
seldom bring the price they should in 
rural communities during the season of 
high prices. The 

producer should 


therefore market 
the bulk of his eggs 
in the cities. There 
is a certain class of 
consumers in the 
city that can afford 
and will have fresh 
eggs at all times re- 
gardless of price. 
Very few cities in the South today have 
enough fresh eggs to supply the demand. 

Fancy retailers, hotels, restaurants, 
boarding houses, etc., will handle large 
quantities of first-class eggs and pay a 
premium for same. Parcel post custom- 
ers can easily be found to take eggs from 
small flocks. The writer has found peo- 
ple living in exclusive apartment houses 
good customers. They not only pur- 
chase eggs continually themselves, but 
tell their neighbors and soon you will 
have several customers if your product 
is guod. 

Do not ship eggs to strange commis- 
sion men or merchants unless the Cham- 
ber of Commerce or some other civic or- 
ganization will recommend them. Farm- 
ers lose thousands of dollars yearly by 
shipping to dishonest commission men 
who purchase a large quantity of poultry 
and eggs and then move on to another 
city without paying. 





MR. WOOD 


Co-operative Egg Circles 


HE more eggs you have to sell, the 
easier it will be to find a suitable mar- 
ket. Codperative community circles have 


proved profitable to farmers in many 
states, Farmers in a community club 
together and ship their eggs coOperative- 


ly. In this way, express or parcel post 
rates are minimized. Also the best mar- 
kets, which are often long distances off, 
are accessible. Enough members should 
be enrolled to make frequent shipments 
possible. Only responsible breeders 
should be allowed to participate. It is 
essential that only fresh, clean, sound, 
and good sized eggs be shipped. Ex- 
tremely small and extra large eggs 
should be consumed at home or markete 
ed locally. 

The standard 30-dozen crates should 
be used and eggs placed in cartons hold- 
ing a dozen each when prices permit. 
Cartoned eggs should bring 5 cents more 
than eggs packed in the standard fillers. 
White and brown eggs should be sep- 
arated in If quantity does not 
permit solid cases, the two colors may 
be packed in the same case, but separate 
tiers. 

Eggs should be spotless when market- 
ed. Soiled eggs can be sandpapered or 
cleaned with vinegar. When using vine- 


cases. 


gar, rub the soiled spot and then dry 
immediately. Washing spoils the color 
and hastens deterioration. All eggs 


should be candled, and cracked eggs and 
eggs showing blood spots and meat spots 
should be consumed at home. Candling 
is simple and a little practice will make 
one efficient and quick. 


2 VY YW 
Why Mash? 


ASH is made up of ground grain, 
is easily digested, 
well liked that birds will over 
Chickens eat mash all day long 
and yet are apparently empty at night. 
Scratch grain is then heavily fed be- 
cause birds have all night, to digest it, 
the whole grain requiring a longer time 
to be digested than the mash. The most 
successful poultryman or livestock man 
is the one who can induce his animals or 
birds to eat the most without becoming 
over fed. 


not sc 
eat it. 














ages of chickens for any purpose. 








(23) 1129 


The Very Latest 







Bergin Style— 
aaa” Astrakhan 


Coatee 


Model 
Dress with 


Pleated 






Lucille Mardine . & & Co. 
Mg oy Halsted 








You Can Raise Chickens 
With Profit and Ease 


BY USING 





LS SS aN 
Many farmers are making more clear money and 
getting it quicker from poultry than any other farm 


product. Because of the nice profit and quick 


returns the poultry trade is expanding rapidly. 





Popular Sizes: oon 150, 200 and 300-Egs 


il tank on | Easy to epemte._ J No ex- 
ae a on gy Sane Bay AD na 


machine. ew ps pied nd of Sure Hatch it ge into pow sew han 


every year, & 
Sure Hatch Fresh Air Air be ed a raise 
em all. you raise are ones that bring 
in the money. Goal and oil-burning brooden. Esau 


and Southern trade ly su from Chicago, Ill. 
Low Prices and Strong Guarantee 


Send for Oar Free Catalog 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Fremont, Neb. 





















Where You See Lots of 
Chicks You Will Find a 
“SUCCESSFUL” in Use 


This is proved by the “Successful” 31- 
year record. You want the “‘Success- 


ul” fora ae success this year. Sell 
more cane help feed 
the world 


«« SUCCESSFUL” NEROODER 


Parke “Proper Care 
urkeys"’ sent FREE 
ad 


and chickens and 


Write me a postal for book and 
and Feeding ot 5 ae ks, Ducks and 
on request. CCESSFUL” 
Grain Specute: = furnish green 
food—make hens lay in win- 

. Ask your nearest dealer, 
or mail a postal. Get ouroffer. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
Des Moines Incubator Co. | 


890Second Street, Des Moines, lows 
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BIZ 2 LZ) 

eo POULTRY LESSONS 
EVERY CUSTOMEs 
























Direct to You 





palatable and yet | 





Mash should be fed to all | 


$§2.- 50 From Factory. 


Suenos. Wagons and Har- 
90-Day Trial. Life- 
ume guar? 


itee. Write for 
catalog 





sh rwing reduced 
prices. Georgia Buggy Co., 
Griffin, Ga. 















All men, women, boys, girls, 17 to 
65, willing to accept Government 
$117-$250, traveling or 


soeeee - 




























Fordsor 


“To make farming what it ought to be—the most 
pleasant and profitable profession in the world.” 


This is Henry Ford’s vision of the Fordson. 


Not a mere machine of so much horsepower, so 
many cylinders or so much drawbar pull. Allare 
important. But much more than that—an oppor- 
tunity to make farm life, your life, more produc- 
tive and more worth living. 


This vision of a better day on the farm has become 
more than a dream. The Fordson has made farm- 


ing more pleasant and profitable. 


How well the spirit of the builder is moulded into 
the Fordson through years of patient testing is 
proven by experience of a host of owners. 


With operations organized on a more profitable 
basis, work done when it should be, labors lighter 
in proportion to results, the drudgery gone, life is 
really more pleasant on Fordson Farms. 


Ford Motor Company 


CARS -+-TRUCKS- TRACTORS 


Ask Any Ford Dealer 








